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The Building Exhibition. 


HE Building Exhi- 
bition at the Agri- 
cultural Hall is un- 
doubtedly a better 
one than the recent 
exhibitions under 
the same title, but 
it can hardly be 
said that it bears 
out all the very 

darge promises that have been made in 
regard to it. There is less of the mere 
‘advertising element than usual, and there are 
acertain number of exhibits offering some- 
thing of special interest; but so far as. we 
have been able to observe as yet, no 
department of building materials or methods 
is at all completely represented. The 
collection is in a somewhat more com- 
plete state than we have been accustomed 
to find exhibitions of this kind at their 
opening, but there were still on Tues- 
day a good many exhibits incomplete or 
not set up at all; and the catalogue, four 
days after the formal opening, was still not 
forthcoming. Hence a first review of the 
exhibition must necessarily be partial and 
incomplete. 

It may be suitable to commence with some 
remarks on the exhibits of that class of raw 
material which is most especially the basis 
of architectural construction—viz., building 
stone, natural and artificial. The exhibits 
in this class, we are rather surprised to find, 
are not as numereus as usual. The best 
display is that of Messrs. W. Garstin & 
‘Sons, which, however, is not as large or 
varied as last year. In addition to the 
usual British and Swedish stock granites the 
‘firm show some samples from Baveno and 
Aizo, on and near Lake Maggiore, Italy. 
From Baveno there are two kinds: one is 
a light tint, spetted pink and black, and not 
altogether unpleasant in appearance. Its 
quartz is clear and transparent, erthoclase 
felspar, both white and pink, whilst the mica 
is bronze-coloured. It takes a fine polish, is 
tather coarse-grained, and slightly porphy- 
titic. Another sample from the same place 
is a totally different stone, being salmon- 
coloured—not unlike the Scotch Corrennie 
at a distance. In addition to the usual 
minerals it has iron pyrites in fair abun- 
dance—not a very hopeful sign. Moreover, 
Small cavities are very abundant, and the 
Stone, in consequence, takes a very indif- 
ferent polish. The introduction of such 
a Stone as this into the English market is 
absurd; no one would buy it who knew good 
Stone hina bad: The granite from Alzo, 

















however, is of most excellent quality, and is 
a distinct addition to our building stones. It 
has a tendency to become porphyritic, is of a 
pleasing light grey tint, and takes a very 
good polish. The same firm also shows 
some varieties of American granite from 
Kinsterry and Ardhattan. The fact that it 
will pay to bring various materials from Lake 
Maggiore and the United States, respectively, 
and to polish them in this country, speaks 
volumes as to the state of the labour market. 

The Mangotsfield Pennant Stone Com- 
pany exhibit different kinds of paving-stone 
of blue tint, as well as a font to be erected in 
the village church of Soundwell, Gloucester- 
shire—we trust the parishioners will like its 
design and general appearance; we do not. 
For. odd-coursed buildings, paving, kerbs, 
&c., the blue Pennant is a most excellent 
stone, of its kind (carboniferous sandstone), 
but we think it is out of place for ornamental 
work. 

Mr. Lindley shows some samples of his 
building stones from Ancaster and Mans- 
field Woodhouse, the former being a shelly 
oolite, and the latter magnesian limestone 
and sandstone. One of the samples was a 
piece of blue marble from Ancaster; we 
wonder how much of it there is in the 
quarry ? 

The Patent Victoria Stone Company have, 
as usual, an imposing exhibit. One of the 
features is the application of the “ stone” for 
ashlar purposes. It is a pity better samples 
were not selected for illustration. Some of 
the ashlar gives signs of efflorescence—or at 
least markings which look very like it. 
A new gully-trap, treads, vases, &c., are also 
shown. 

Messrs. A. C. W. Hobman & Co. have 
samples of their tar paving and Clifton 
artificial stone; whilst the Plastic Marble 
Company and Messrs. G. Lariviére & Co., of 
Angers (slate) are also represented. 

Of bricks there is but a very meagre show. 
Messrs, Ellis, Partridge, & Co. have two 
stands of their red facing-bricks and mould- 
ings, and ornamental bricks and panels 
which are very good materials of their 
class. Mr. W. S. Wood has a stand of 
excellent blue Staffordshire bricks. Messrs. 
Madeley Wood & Co. have an exhibit of 
Broseley tiles, not calling for any special 
remark. ‘Major's patent pressed tiles,” 
laid without nails or mortar, may be 
a very good roofing; they look very 
neat externally; but there is no means of 
seeing how they are laid and secured, which 
is the important point. The ‘Roman tile 
roof,” exhibited by the same firm, is a fine 
class of tile-covering for a large roof—it 
would -not do for a small one either in 








appearance or in its rather rigid and inelastic 
method of arrangement. Each tile has on its 
face a half-round hollow roll increasing in 
diameter from the top to the bottom of the 
tile, the large end of one roll lapping over 
the small end:of the one next belowit. The 
whole roof as laid has a monumenta| 
appearance which is satisfactory to the eye. 
Sp€cial methods of construction for fire- 
proof or sanitary objects are fairly repre- 
sented. We have a large erection of the 
Cunnah-Wright fire-proof partition walls, the 
main point in which is the use of two forms 
of light and well-designed corrugated iron 
“lathing,” which can either be used 
as a basis for a plaster partition or 
can be bent round iron beams as a fire- 
proof casing. The form of partition made 
by the Fire-proof Construction Company, 
of which there is an_ exhibit, was 
noticed not long since in our columns. It 
consists of slabs of concrete set on edge, 
pierced longitudinally with a series of cir- 
cular tunnels, which combine to give lightness 
and to check the transmission of sound; the 
slabs are joined at their edges by a series 
of metal clips or clamps, specially prepared 
against rust. This makes a good and thin 
partition; but while the patentees claim as 
one advantage that “there is no open space, 
as in stud partitions, for thé accumulation of 
dust and dééris,” they seem to forget the open 
spaces left by their own tubular passages, 
which, like the space in the ordinary par- 
tition, can never be got at or inspected in any 
way. It is no doubt less liable to be the 
deposit of dirt or the home of vermin than 
the interior of the ordinary partitions; the 
hollow spaces are less accessible; but 
nevertheless we prefer partitions which leave 
no hollows. In this respect the partition 
exhibited by the ‘‘ Granite Plaster Company” 
seems even better, though no doubt very 
thin to look at, and perhaps not so 
conveniently built up as _ that of the 
Fireproof Construction Company. This 
is exhibited close to and partly in con- 
junction with Messrs. Haywards’ exhibit, as 
it is formed of the granite plaster, a very 
hard-setting plaster, run on to Hayward’s 
patent steel lathing as a centre. In this 
shape it makes a very hard panel about an 
inch thick, and looks a most clean and 
durable kind of partition, being solid 
throughout and with no internal and 
inaccessible hollows; how far it is really 
sound- proof there were no means of 
testing. Messrs. Haywards’ lathing is well 
known to most of our readers as one of the 
best and strongest metal lathings that has 
been, recently brought out. The Metal 
Expansion Company have also an exhibit 
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showing the application of their lighter but 
very useful and cheaply-made form of metal 
lathing to various purposes; among others 
its use for sewage straining, for which it 
seems very well adapted. 

Picking’s interlocking fireproof flooring 
seems a good and inexpensive form of floor, 
though it looks rather like a suggestion from 
Faweett’s patent floor. It consists of 
terra-cotta tubes made in pairs, rounded 
above and flat on the soffit (except a rib to 
form a plaster key); each pair has a pro- 
jection on one side and a corresponding 
indentation on the other side; when the 
tubes are in place at right angles to the iron 
beams (resting on their lower flanges) they 
also afford each other mutual support. by 
means of these interlocking projections 
and hollows. It is a cheap, simple, 
_ and easily-made_ floor, and. should . be 

of. good fire-proof, quality. It is. finished 
..above.. by. “‘ fire-resisting..grout,”...enclosing 
both the iron, beams ,and_ the _terra- 
cotta. In the same connexion may _ be 
mentioned Burr’s tubular ceiling, which 
consists in the application of a light tubiilar 
terra-cotta ceiling to the underside of: a 


flooring of wooden joists, in place of lathing: 
_ either,wood or metal; the tubular, slabs of. 


terra-cotta being hung to the underside of the 
joists by large plate-headed screws, the latter 
acting as flanges to hold up the terra-cotta, 
which is keyed for plaster on the undér side. 
This may make a ceiling more impervious to 
sound than an ordinary lathed ’ ceiling; ° it 
_ must not be forgotten, however, that it means 
heavier joists. | : a ; 

Messrs. Beers, of Cologne, promise us, by 
the use of Hauesler’s vulcanite roofing felt, 
the formation of flat’ and gravel-laid roofs 
impervious to wet, and the- enjoyment con- 
sequently of gardens and; promenades: on 
_ the roofs of our houses.. Two firms illustrate 
the uses of silicate cotton or slag wool: 
Messrs. Broadbent, who show a section 
model of a’ house ‘with the floors pugged 
-with this material, the water-pipes sur- 
rounded with wrappings. of slag wool on 
canvas, to prevent freezing (it may be added 
_ that this.may also be useful to prevent the 
dissipation of heat in hot water, supply 
pipes), and even a packing of slag wool 
‘between a bath and its casing, to prevent the 
speedy dissipation of heat from: a watm 
bath., This last application is rather far- 
fetched, and it may be questioned whether 
this slight advantage. in retaining heat is 
' any compensation for the retention also of 
the useless and insanitary casing. Messrs. 
_ F. Jones & Co. also exhibit a stand of slag 


wool applications and fibrous plaster with a 


. wire strand basis. Wright’s patent building 
and fixing blocks, the latter in strips between 
courses of brickwork, for forming nailing 
courses of indestructible material built into 
_ the walls, form another item in building 
materials; and the “St. Paul’s Roofing ‘and 
_ Cornice Co.” treat us to-an exhibition of the 
application .of their metal to form “ metallic 
house or stone fronts faced to look like 
brick, stone, or marble,” illustrated by a piece 
of walling enclosing their room and looking 
' like rusticated masonry made of crumpled tin, 
which rings at the touch. It is: some com- 
fort to reflect that no English manufacturer 
has perpetrated this; it comes from St. 
Paul's, U.S.A. We wonder whether, there 
is much of this kind of architecture to 
be found at St. Paul's; or is this only a bid 
for the patronage of “the Britisher,” who is 
supposed to be so enamoured of shams as to 
be ready to rise at anything ? 
. Among exhibits of more or less decorative 
character Messrs. Minton & Co, have.a 
compact and effectively-arranged display of 
tilings, including a number of good designs 
for decorative wall coverings in the shape of 
diaper.ornament and dados. . The exhibition 
of Messrs. A. Brault et-fils, of Choisy-le-Roi, 
who. have not betore exhibited)in London, 
shows some very good terra-cotta. work, 
including imitations of the coloured figure 
friezes discovered by M. Dieulafoy at Susa ; 
, ne mistake in these is, however, that whilst 
the, building of; these: designs in a brickwork 


i 


;and— 


form is apparently adhered to, the material 
is really applied in squares of considerably 
larger size, the majority of the joints being 
sham ones put in to keep up the appearance 
of the original work, which is a very poor 
expedient. It would havé been more to the 
purpose, too, to have.shown the application 
of this kind of coloured and glazed 
brick frieze to modern design, rather than 
to the mere imitation of Persian work. 
The ‘same exhibit includes some very good 
bits of wrought-iron decorative work. The 
Coalbrookdale Company have done them- 
selves credit by ‘a large and very effectively- 
arranged exhibit; including wrought and 
cast-iron work, and a number of chimney 
pieces, mostly .made in iron and painted 
white, which we do not like, but the designs 
in themselves are mostly in excellent taste, 
and include work designed. by good -artists. 
We noticed among them a most graceful 
original chimney-piece desi by Mr. 
Lethaby, and a cabinet fire-place (a -fire-place 
with deep shelving: over .it) designed by Mr. 
MacMurdo, decorated with, bronze reliefs in 
illustration of Longfellow’s “ Village Black- 
smith.” ‘The large gates in the centre com- 
partment,:in which the decorative work is 
formed. of cast-iron conventional foliage 
rivetted. within wrought-iron. construction 
bars, is not, however, happy in effect; the 
scroll-work suggests wrought-iron while at 
the same time looking far too thick and 
heavy for that material, though in itself ‘it is 
very good casting. In other work—railings, 
&c., they have contrived to give to cast-iron 
work something of the lightness and freedom 
of wrought-iron design, in a legitimate 
manner. A very good and effective cast 
‘bronze stair- railing is one of the best 
features in the exhibit. Messrs. T. Potter 
& Sons include some good wrought-iron 
work, treated quite in character with the 
material, in their exhibit, as well as the style 
of brass lamps for which they are well- 
known. The St. Pancras Ironworking Co. 
would have been wiser to have dispensed with 
their cast-iron ‘‘ornamental” work, or to have 
get some better designed for the occasion; 
it may take the taste of builders, it is very 
poor stuff in, the eyes of architects. , Their 
practical exhibits are very good, and their 
balanced cellar flaps, though not really 
“balanced,” are an ingenious application of 
the spring to lessen the lifting weight of these 
heavy -horizontal, iron frames fitted with 
prism glazing. Mr. Jetley’s carton ..pierre 
work is very good and delicate in execution, 
especially in the Oriental types of ornamental 
design. The wall-papers' of’ Messrs. 
Woollams & Co. are as good as usual; it 
is rather surprising ‘that there is not more of 
this.class of work, of which :we generally see 
a.good deal in building exhibitions. Messrs. 
Woollams’ exhibit includes a new form of 
flock paper, the “Chameleon,” by which 
effects of broken colour, hitherto ‘not attain- 
able in this material, are produced. Of 
parquet flooring we have exhibitions by 
Mr. Turpin and’Mr. Bassant; and there is.a 
very good and elaborate exhibition by 
Mr. Samuel Elliott, of the Newbury Steam 
Joinery Works, of specimens of wood 
mouldings, and of various woods treated and 
finished in different manners. ‘Of its’ kind, 
this is one of the most complete exhibits’ in 
the building. The Linoleum Tile. Co. 
exhibits floor-cloth patterns, which..we 
presume are intended to justify or illustrate 
their title by being all designed in square 
forms such as are suitable: to tiling; 
but in spite of the fact that linoleum 
is used. in positions where .tile flooring may 
be.and. often is. used, there is no particular 
reason in treating linoleum in this manner, 
seeing that it is something essentially 
different ‘from tiling; moreover, ~° the 
colouring is harsh and crude, which is oftén 
the case in linoleum. goods, but need not 
necessarily be so. 
. Among.the materials for , decorative use is 
what is exhibited as.a new one under the 
title’ of ‘ Dekoria,”~by “Messrs. H. & H. 
Hooydonk. The object of this is to’ stbsti- 





tutessomething for carton ‘pierre’ which will 


be equally available for cast surface orna. 
ment, while harder and more durable. 


wood, and will rather indent than crack 


ings executed in it.are part.of the grou 
and not fixed on... We have. not had the 
opportunity of testing all these. qualities- 
but the hardness claimed for it it appears to 
have, and we have seen that it is su 
tible of fine finish in modelling. Among 


attention. 
Among the sanitary exhibits one of the 


pipe with tin lining, patented and exhibited 
by Mr..E. Walker,;.and which is ‘called the 
“Health Pipe.” and is‘ put forward as the 
best pipe yet invented for the conveyanceof 


pipe is ‘made’ first, and the tin lining: dfaig, 
through “it -by~a™~mechanicalprocesswhieh: 
leaves it absolutely cohering: with the iron, 
so that a-notch cut’ into the prpe anywhere 
has. the effect of being cut into-a hom 
geneous material, the tin merely showing) as 
a thin white line on*the“interior “of 4 
section. ‘Though the pipe will bear bending 
to some extent, it is of course not ductile} 
the sense that a lead pipes, and the systemro 
piping has.to be provided with bends andgunc- 
tions, like a drain-pipe’systemon a small scale. 
The device of lining lead: pipe with tin was 
of course started many. years’ago; -but th 
appears to be a difficulty m dealing with: 
owing to the fact that-it-is-almost.. sible 
to make joinings with the-lead without to 
some extent fusing the tin, which is thus:lef 
in an imperfect state as a screen tothe lead. 
We have’ had some _ correspondence: 
previously on the subject of this pipe, with 
the patentee, who wishes us to accept it asa 
necessary sanitary improvement for water 
conveyance everywhere. Itis assumed tint 
London water does.not act on lead so. as,to 
imbibe any, injurious quality from it. This 
is denied by those interested in the patent. 
We have however the evidence of a chemist 
who carried out some experiments on this 
point, to the effect that the result had con- 
vinced him that lead had. no. appreciable 
effect on London water ;.and in that.case we 
could hardly recommend the London public 
to employ a pipe which its patentees admit 
to be about double ‘the cost of lead-piping. 
Nevertheless, apart from the question of 
cost, it appears to us to be the, very, best 
pipe for the conveyance of water for house 
supply that we have seen ;. and im soft water 
districts, where lead notoriously will not 
withstand the action of the water, it may be 
well worth its cost; it is certainly far more 
reliable than galvanised iron, and makes-@ 
far cleaner conduit. 2 mus t 
Among other miscellaneous exhibits, we 
noticed two, more of the numerous devices 
{or taking ‘out window-sashes for cleaning. 
Manning's “Fin de Siécle Window.” isa 
system specially adapted for applicationto 
existing windows; the beads are cut loose 
and fastened in with removable pins, andthe 
sash can be lifted and turned on a staple 
inserted in the frame for hanging the heel 
of the sash on temporarily, while’ turning. 
it. The.only special advantage of this method 
is that it can be’ applied to existing 
windows without cutting .up the - — 
work. more than is involved in mep 
making the heads. removable. Mess 
Gibbin & Sons’ sliding sash is one wilt 
dispenses with cords, the sash being Tat 
and lowered by a small windlass ‘handle or 
key fitting on the arbor of a cogwheel’within 
the side bar of the sash, which, works, on # 
continuous ratchett im the frame... Met 
rollers are fixed in.the sash on the opposite 
Side to work against the frame and_ prevent 
jamming. -Any method 6f raising and 
lowering. sash windows whieh dispenses 
with cords ,and. boxes deserves attention. 
this one works very well im the:small window 
exhibited, but one must try it on a large and 
heavy sash to be sure of its efficiency, The 
drawbacks are that the projecting arbor 
the cogwheel looks rather unsightly,'and 
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maintained that this material is as tough ag — 


under a blow, and that.all relief and mould. — 


materials of this class it is therefore worth © 


most important is the wrought-iron water — 


domestic water-supply: The wrought-iron 
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the key may be mislaid, when the sash can- 
not be raised. The inside moulding which 
confines the sash is made to open on 
hinges, when the sash can be withdrawn 
bodily ; but this also will not work so well 
with a large and heavy window as witha 
small one. Messrs. Peace & Norquoy’s 
folding partition is a useful method of forming 
a partition which can be drawn back at 
leasure; the partition is formed like four 
doors hinged together and capable of being 
turned on their hinges and folded up against 
one side of the opening, the four leaves 
of the partition being guided, when pushed 
back, by metal projections in the centre of 
the bottom-rail of each division, which slide 
jn a metal groove on the sill, the centres of 
the four leaves being always ina line. The 
Silent-Step Flooring Company exhibit their 
steps composed of india-rubber cubes set in 
square holes in a steel foundation-plate, the 
jndia-rubber going through the holes and 
being expanded by pressure on the under 
side so asto be entirely secure. In connexion 
with this subject we may also mention Mr. 
Gooding’s ‘interchangeable’ treads, also con- 
sisting of squares of india-rubber in square 
sockets on the floor of the step, so made 
that when the centre pieces become worn by 
traffic, they can be easily taken out and put 
in again at the sides,- the unworn side 
pieces being removed to the centre position. 

Along with Angell’s air-tight covers for 
drains, which have been noticed in our 
columns, is exhibited Mr. Shoppee’s regis- 
tered manhole cover for drains, which is 
made with a surface as nearly as possible 
resembling that of granite paving, and calcu- 
lated to give a good foothold for horses and 
prevent slipping on the cover. 

Mr. Robert Adams's exhibit contains some 
very good examples of fanlight openers, 
worked by screws, which act admirably ; also 
the “ universal opener,” a rod fixed on the 
fanlight sash so as to move in any direction, 
and with an ingenious arrangement at the end 
of the handle by which what appears to be 
a straight handle can, by slipping off a 
sheathing, be transformed into a winch- 
handle turning the bar and operating the 
screw for working the fanlight. The 
advantage of this is that it can be taken to 
any part of the room as easily as a cord. 
Mr. Adams’s door-springs, which are well- 
known, are included in the same exhibit. 

Among bolts the “ Paragon” bolt is a new 
one deserving attention for its simplicity and 
efficiency. It is a circular bolt working inside 
the door-stile in a centre-bit hole, and bolting 
not into a metal socket fixed to the frame 
and depending only on the strength of the 
attachment, but into the solid wood of the 
frame. The socket-hole is elliptical in shape 
(vertically) to allow for any slight fall of the 
door on its hinges. The bolt is worked by a 
small handle projecting through a slot in the 
stile sufficiently long to allow of the neces- 
Sary extent of slide. Altogether this is a 
very efficient bolt, with nothing to get out of 
order. 

The Sanitary Bath Company’s steel-clad 
copper bath has been before noticed by us; the 
examples exhibited must persuade everyone 
that, for a comparatively low-priced bath, this 
is one of the best and cleanest baths that can 
be had ; the burnished surface of the interior 
is practically indestructible ; the annoyance 
of seeing a bath look dirty inside from 
the wearing off of paint or enamel and 
the recurring expense of its frequent 
renewal, are entirely avoided and we have 
a bath the inner surface of which looks 
always bright and clean; and the prices are 
really very low considering the excellence of 
workmanship and material. Among other 
exhibits connected with sanitation may be 
noticed, alongside of Moule’s well-known 
earth-closets, the automatic peat-dust closets 
exhibited by the Moss Litter and Peat- 
dust Closets Company. As a Sanitary 
deodoriser the peat dust seems an 
admirable material, but the automatic 
working, which takes place on closing the lid, 
is not all that it might be; in one of the 


the water-closet cannot be used or is dis- 


insufficient, in another the peat: dust ‘is to 
some extent scattered on the seat in dis- 
charging, which is untidy and inconvenient. 
If this were remedied, these closets are in 
other respects very desirable in cases where 


approved of. 
Other sanitary exhibits, and a good many 
others of various kinds, we may be able to 
notice in another issue, before which time it 
is to be hoped that a catalogue will be 
forthcoming. 


—en fe 


NOTES. 


x =< | the annual conference of the 

M\e4| Associated Chambers of Com- 
43} merce last week Sir Courtenay 
Boyle remarked that the Board 
of Trade is promoting four Bills this 
Session, all dealing with matters of great 
interest to the commercial community, 
one of which will, of course, deal with the 
railway rates question. It was inevitable 
that some action should be taken by the 
Government in view of the recommendations 
of the Select Committee, and the President 
of the Board of Trade has already announced 
his intention of bringing in a Bill as the 
outcome of their Report. He,assured the 
Chambers of Commerce that the measure 
will not fall short of the Report, remarking 
that he does not expect it to give satisfaction 
to everybody, and that the railway companies 
will probably denounce it altogether. From 
this it may be surmised that it will be in the 
direction of rendering previous legislation 
more effectual. There is evidence of a 
widespread desire to make the Board of 
Trade a final authority in determining actual 
rates, but both the President and the 
Permanent Secretary of the Board take 
every opportunity of deprecating and dis- 
couraging this, and Mr. Mundella’s proposal 
will probably take the form of a cheaper 
and more accessible tribunal in the place of 
the Railway Commission. A representative 
from Sunderland drew attention to a matter 
we have previously remarked upon—viz., 
the inability of the public to ascertain the 
correct distances for which railway com- 
panies are entitled to charge in conveying 
passengers and merchandise; and efforts 
will be made to remedy this. 








UR readers will have noticed that a 
conference has just been held at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, at which a basis for a 
Building Trades Conciliation Board for the 
Newcastle district was drawn up.* It is 
very satisfactory to note the rapid extension 
of this mode of settling disputes in the 
building trade, as well as in the iron and 
coal trades; much good having already been 
effected by existing boards. A Bill for con- 
ferring additional powers upon Boards of 
Conciliation will be brought in during the 
ensuing Session, having been prepared by 
Sir John Lubbock, Sir A. Rollit, and other 
energetic friends of trade. It is understood 
to be on the same lines as previous measures, 
which have had tostandasidethrough pressure 
of Government business, In proposing the 
toast of the Board of Trade at the Chambers 
of Commerce banquet last week, Mr. Firth 
alluded to the President of the Board as the 
Minister of Conciliation. Mr. ' Mundella 
identified himself with the movement in this 
direction some years ago, and at the recent 
conference with the sidings owners he 
referred to the success of the Conciliation 
Clause of the Railway and Canal Traffic Act. 
He remarked that he was the parent of that 
clause, and had a natural fondness for it; 
proceeding with a tone of pardonable pride, 
to sum up the result of its working. ‘“ This 
clause,” he told the deputation, ‘has done 
great service—it is doing great service. 
Gentlemen get together and discuss the 
differences between them, seriously, like 
honourable and .sensible men; and. the 
litigious points disappear, and in nine cases 


Upon the particular grievance then under 
discussion, it happened that the railway 
companies had absolutely declined to accept 
the opinion of the Board of Trade; and this 
is one of the few instances of the failure of 
The general result of its work- 
ing forms, however, an excellent precedent ; 
and in addressing the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce Mr. Mundella again took occa- 
sion to allude to it, remarking that negotia- 
tion is preferable to litigation, and that a | 
point which is conceded after argument and | 
fair reasoning is much better than that which | 
is wrenched either by force or law from an ° 
unwilling opponent. 















have received a copy of the rules of 
a new society formed among the 
New York architects, under the title ‘The 
Beaux-Arts Society of Architects of New 
York,” the object of which is stated to be “to 
cultivate and perpetuate the associations and 
cole des Beaux-Arts.” 
Mr. W. A. Boring is the President, and Mr. 
C. F. McKim the Vice-President. We cannot 
say that we think this at all a desirable move 
on the part of the New York architects, as it 
is not in the best interests of American 
architecture, and is only likely to foster the 
tendency, too manifest already, to render 
American art a kind of French art at second 
hand, instead of an original movement,. We 
would far rather have heard of the institution 
of an “American School of Fine Arts,” 
without the French name and the manifest 
predetermination to follow French guidance. 
A great nation should have its own School of 
Art, and not be content with following that 
of another country, however eminent in art. 


principles of the 








E regret very much to hear that the 

celebrated Roman theatre at Orange 
is to be “restauré” under the direction of 
M. Formigé, the well-known French archi- 
We have no information as yet as to 
the extent of the operations which are to be 
carried out under the name of restoration, 
but we fear that the tendency to do too 
much to old buildings is even more marked 
in France than in our own country. The 
theatre at Orange is a monument of such 
remarkable interest that any operations 
which will at all impair its archzeological 
value are much to be deprecated. 





HE British School at Athens has for 

some time had its eye on Abae as a 
promising field for excavations. 
sary preliminaries have now been settled, 
and the Director has, we learn to-day, actually 
News of speedy progress may 
shortly be hoped for, as the site of the great 
Temple of Apollo is marked by remains still 
The . time and money so often 
necessarily spent in trenching will thus be 
saved. The fame of Abae was in later days 
much obscured by that of Delphi; it remained, 
in fact, always to some extent a shrine 
rather of local than of pan-Hellenic’ cele- 
Still it cannot be forgotten that 
Croesus consulted it, and that in the ‘ @dipus 
Rex” (899) Sophocles mentions it in con- 
junction with the oracles of Delphi and 
Herodotus says it was rich in 
treasure; the Persians sacked it, and the 
ancient temple suffered again in the time ot 
It was in ruins when 
Pausanias visited Abae, but he notes that 
many of the sculptures, votive, offerings and 
the like had been transferred to a new 
temple, built by Hadrian. The remains 
extant in his day were noted by Leake, and 
the site has remained undisturbed since his 


the Persian War. 


The neces- 









E Congress of French Architects of 
this year, to be held from the toth to 
the 16th of June, will have a different 
character in some respects from its pre- 


d’Architecture” of Lyons (the oldest Archi- 
tectural Society in France) has invited the 
Congress to meet at Lyons on the occasion 


out of ten they come to an agreement.”| of the International Exhibition in that city 








Specimens the discharge seems meagre and 





* See p. 222, in our last issue. 


to be opened in May of the ae year, 
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and the Congress will accordingly meet at 
Lyons for most of its work, reserving only 
the following subjects for consideration at 
central meetings to be held in Paris :—(1) 
The meeting of the ‘Caisse de Defense 
Mutuelle”, (2) the general annual meeting 
of the Société Centrale; (3) the closing 
meeting of the Congress, on the Saturday 
morning; (4) the annual distribution of 
‘‘Recompenses”; and (5) the closing 
dinner. The members of the Congress will 
leave Paris for Lyons on the morning of 
Sunday, June Io, staying at Dijon to lunch 
and to visit objects of interest there, and 
arriving at Lyons on Sunday evening; and 
at the sittings on the three succeeding days 
the following subjects will be considered :— 
1. ‘‘Selection’”’ (the distinction between those 
who have a proper claim to the title of architect and 
those who have not); consideration of the course to 
be adopted by Architectural Societies, &c., in con- 
nexion with this subject. 
2. The development of the ‘‘ Caisse de Defense 
Mutuelle,”’ and the means to be taken to increase its 
usefulness. 
3. The ‘‘ Conseils des Batiments Civils” in the 
Provinces, 
4. Property or copyright in works of architecture. 


In the intervals of the sittings special visits 
will be made to the Hétel de Ville and the 
museums of Lyons, to the new church of 
Notre Dame de Fourviéres, and to the Inter- 
national Exhibition. There will be a dinner 
of the members at Lyons on Tuesday, 
June 12, and an excursion to Bourg-en-Bresse 
on the afternoon of Wednesday, June 13. 
The congress will be presided over by M. 
Daumet, President of the Société Centrale, 
assisted by the Presidents of some of the 
Provincial Architectural Societies, and b 
MM. F. Roux, C. Boileau, and M. Poupinel, 
Secretaries of the Société Centrale. 





MONG the latest of the statistics which 
Germany glories in publishing, we notice 
one set treating of the salaries of the large 
army of public “ building officials” in the 
employment of the various German munici- 
palities. No one will dispute that German 
cities can nearly always boast of an excep- 
tionally well-managed office of works, work- 
ing economically and systematically even if 
not quite up to date at times. It is also well 
<nown that the officials are unusually capable 
men, whose only fault generally consists of a 
too intense admiration of red tape. As 
private practice is but seldom allowed, the 
figures shown in the statistics may be taken 
to express the doud-fide living wage of our 
‘official’ German confrére. Berlin proper 
has about 1,600,000 inhabitants. The city 
architect has about 750/. per annum, the 
departmental chiefs from 330/, to 390/, the 
senior assistants from 250/. to 300/., and the 
juniors from 120/. to 180/. Leipsic with, 
about 350,000 inhabitants pays its 
City Architect between 320/. and 370/., whilst 
the departmental chiefs receive from 18o0/. to 
240/., and the senior assistants from 150/. to 
210/.; and in Munich (356,000) and Frank- 
fort (180,000) they are respectively 500/., or 
500/. to 600/., 170/. to 280/., or 230/. to 330/., 
and 140/, to 210/., or 200/, to 2807. Taken 
as a whole, we see City Architects of towns 
of 100,000 to 350,000 obtaining salaries from 
400/. to 500/, with such exceptions as the 
above for Leipsic, or Bremen, with its 
130,000 inhabitants, which pays 6007. Towns 
from 50,000 to 100,000 inhabitants pay from 
2507. to 400/., with such exceptions as 
Mayence (71,000), which pays 500/. Depart- 
mental chiefs in towns of 100,000 to 350,000, 
receive from 250/. to 350/., and assistant 
architects from I50/. to 2507. The old Hanse 
cities and some of the Rhenish towns pay 
best, the Saxon towns the worst. 





f te. recent number ot the journal of | 
the German Limes investigations on 
the Roman boundary contains amplifica- 
tions of Herr Jacobi’s discovery of the 
delineation of the Roman boundary in the 
Taunus, to which we have already referred. | 
Similar discoveries have now been made 


Oberbiber, on the Rhine, and by Dr. 
Schumacher, at Osterburken, in Baden. In 
the course of an examination of the Limes 
between Markobel and Riickingen, Professor 
Wolf has discovered, traces of a number of 
watch-towers, about half a mile distant from 
from each other, of which the most northern 
is situated exactly on the pressent Hessian 
frontier, about half a mile north of Markobel. 
At Langendiebach the Professor discovered 
traces of a larger fort and of a Roman settle- 
ment, probably situated on what was the 
Roman way from the Main to the Kinzig 
Valley. The investigation of the course of 
the Lzmes over the Kirnach valley in Baden 
was entrusted to Dr. Schumacher. At one 
part it is marked by a wall of oak and 
masonry, originally about 3 ft. high, and at 
Rinscheim there were traces of afort. Other 
investigations have been made by Herr 
Hofler in Hesse, and by Herr Kohl in 
Bavaria. 





ET another project for a railway up the 
Jungfrau, in the Bernese Oberland, 
has been published by Engineer Guyer- 
Zeller, of Ziirich. This time electricity (the 
power to be supplied by the River Lutschine) 
is to be the motive power. The proposed 
railway is to start at Scheidegg (6,700 ft. 
above the sea), a station on the existing 
Wengern-Alp Railway, whence the line is to 
be taken past the foot of the Eiger Glacier, 
and in a tunnel round the flank of the Eiger 
to the station of that name (10,100 ft. above 
the sea). From here a tunnel is to be 
built to the Jungfraujoch, from the end 
of which the line is to ascend in a spiral to 
a point about 200 ft. below the summit, to 
which the ascent will be completed by means 
of a lift. The total length of the proposed 
line is 12°4 kilométres, and it would take 
four years to build, at a cost of about 
350,000/.; on which, according to the rather 
sanguine estimate of the projector, a fair rate 
of interest would be earned. 





A* Egyptian granite statue and a part of 

a granite obelisk have been dug up at 
Beneventum. According to the ational 
Zeitung (from which we take the _ infor- 
mation), as far as can be judged by the 
inscriptions, the statue was finished in the 
reign of Rameses II. (about B.c. 1340), and 
brought over and set up by the Romans in 
the temple of Isis at Beneventum. The 
broken part of the obelisk corresponds 
exactly to a part of an obelisk already dis- 
covered in the same locality; the inscrip- 
tions, also, in this case prove the work 
Egyptian. 


a lg Ca d’Oro, the well-known palace on 

the Grand Canal at Venice, has been 
purchased by Baron Franchetti, the son-in- 
law of Baron Rothschild. A _ thorough 
“restoration ” of the building, we regret to 
hear, is threatened. 








NOTEWORTHY landmark of northern 

London is, we are informed, about to 
be pulled down and rebuilt. It is the, “ Old 
Gate-House” Tavern on the summit of 
Highgate Hill. A gate-house was erected 
on that same spot 500 years ago for levying 
tolls by the Bishops of London, upon. the 
then newly - made. North. road _. through 
Holloway, Highgate (which, Norden avers, 
is named atter the gate itself) and Whet- 
stone to High Barnet. Until that period the 
main road to the north passed from Battle- 
bridge, along Maiden (or Black Dog) lane, 
to Tollington, and so, by Duval-lane and 
Crouch End, through Hornsey, olm 
Harringhay. But as the earlier route, writes 
Norden, in his “Speculum Britanniz,” “by 
reason of the deepness and dirtiness of the 
passage in the winter seasons, was refused 
by wayfaring men, carriers, and travellers,” 


about the same time, at an entrance into the 
park where the “Spaniards” Public-houge 
now stands. The steep ascent up the 


hill was subsequently relieved by a side — 
cutting, crossed by the Archway, which we | 


described in a ‘ Note” on June y% 


ceased here. The chapel was rebuilt 1575-8 
over the site of an ancient anchorite’s 


out a causeway southwards along the present 
Highgate Hill and Holloway roads.* fy 
1565, Bishop Grindall had enfeoffed the 
chapel, with two acres, to the Grammar 
School, founded by Sir Roger Cholmley, 
Chief Justice temp. Edward VI. Standi 

opposite the Gate-house Tavern, it served 
for worship until the building of St. Michael's 
Parish Church, by Cubitt, after Lewis 
Vulliamy’s plans and designs, and enlarged 
by Street. In the old chapel, the burial. 
place of Coleridge, were set up monuments 
to William Platt (1637), founder of some 
fellowships at St. John’s, Cambridge, Sir 
Francis Pemberton (1697), Chief Justice of 


the Common Pleas, and Lewis Atterbury — 


(a fluted column), for several years preacher 


of Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester, who 
married Edward I.’sdaughter, Joan,was pulled 
down at the end of the fifteenth century for 
material for the building of Hornsey Parish 


Church, by Savage and Wareham, Bishopsof | 


London. The church tower has remained 
to our own day; on May 12, 1888, we pub- 
lished Mr. James Brooks’s design, with plan, 
for the new church on a site adjoining that 
of the former, whose tower appears in the 
drawing. A curious drawing of the old 
Gate - House is placed in the corner of a 
bird’s-eye view of the Ladies’ Hospital in 
William Blake’s “Silver Drops or Serious 
Things.” Blake, a draper of Maiden-lane, 
Covent Garden, founded that hospital in 
Dorchester House, and his own residence, 
since Grove House, about 1670. There, too, 
are preserved a pair of buck’s horns, mounted 
on a staff, it being one of the many inns 
at Highgate, formerly nineteen in number— 
teste Hone’s “ Every Day Book ”—where the 
ribald custom of swearing on the horns was 
practised. The school chapel (J. Crawley, 
architect), which marks the site of that we 
speak of, was richly decorated within, seven 
years ago, by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & 
Bayne, of Garrick-street, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. C. Pemberton Leach, 
architect. The house wherein Coleridge 
lived was one of three built on the site 
occupied by Blake’s Hospital. St. Michaels 
Church stands on the site of a house occu- 
pied by Thomas Coutts, the banker, and 
built by Sir William Ashurst, Lord Mayor 


in 1693-4. 


WELL-ILLUSTRATED description of 

“Carmen Sylva’s” new home in the 
Carpathians has been issued by, a Vienna 
publisher. The Queen of Roumania’s minia- 
ture ‘ Sandringham,” if we may call it so, 
took about ten years to build, and cost 
King Charles I. some six million francs, oF 
about 24,000/. Professor Doderer, of the 
Royal Technical College at Vienna, was the 
architect, and he was assisted by the court 
sculptor, Herr Martin Stoehr. The style 
Herr Doderer adopted is the “ German 
Renaissance” of the sixteenth century, the 
materials used being national building 
stones and timber. The description of the 








Robert de Braybrooke, Bishop of London, 
granted a new one, as indicated above, to 
traverse the park, or hunting woods, apper- 
taining to his see ; in 1386-he built the toll-, 
house at the park’s south-eastern corner, al 





by Professor Léschke between Tayn and 


a 





similar toll-house, called Park-gate being set, ! 


“Koenigschloss  Pelesch” (under which 
name the building is best known on the 
Continent) has been edited by the curator 








* Views of the chapel are given in the European 
Magazine, October, 1800, Mirror, May, 1833; i 
terior) Gentleman's Magazine, April, 1834. 
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last. The original gate-house spanned © 
the roadway with a _ flat arch tha ~ 
abutted against the graveyard of the olf © 
chapel—a chapel-of-ease to Hornsey parish © 
church. The arch, proving too low for laden — 
stage-waggons, was cleared away in 1769: | 
the turnpike that replaced it remained in uge — 
until July 1, 1864, when the charge for tolls — 


one of whose hermits, W. Lichfield, had laid — 


and for eleven years rector of Hornsey. The — 
bishop’s palace (situated near the present — 
Lodge Hill, Finchley), afterwards the lodge | 
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of the Vienna Arts and Crafts Museum. 
Herr Von Falke. The pupils of the schools 
in connexion with the Museum furnished 
the illustrations (some twenty-five etchings 
and thirty woodcuts). Strange to say, the 
book does not contain a single plan of the 


building. 


HE paper called the Scéentific Americam 
ck: whatever other science it may be 
deficient in, seems to be an adept in the 
useful science of filling its pages at other 
people’s expense. In a recent number we 
find not only Mr. Brewer's drawing, ‘‘On No 
Man’s Land” reproduced as an illustration 
to dignify its front page, but nearly the 
whole of our article on Westminster Abbey 
in the same number reprinted ; all this with- 
out even asking if it were agreeable to us, 
or without any more ceremony than in- 
serting “‘ From the Buc/der” at the head. If 
American journals are under the impression 
that we are satisfied with this kind of com- 

ensation they are mistaken. Such articles 

and illustrations cost a good deal of our 
money, which is not expended to enable 
papers like the Scientific American to fill their 
pages with what we have paid for, In England 
it has been settled, by a recent action of the 
Times against the SZ. James's Gazette, that 
mere acknowledgment of the source is no 
legal defence for copying another paper's 
matter wholesale. In the present state of 
copyright law between England and America 
we are unfortunately without legal redress, 
and have only left us the rather unsatisfactory 
compensation of telling the conductors of 
the Scientific American publicly that we 
regard them as no better than a set of 
literary thieves. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS : 
LONDON STREETS AND BUILDINGS BILL. 


THE adjourned tenth general meeting of this 
Institute was held on Monday at 9, Conduit- 
street, Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson, the President, 
in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. H. White) announced 
the decease of Mr. Francis Markham Risbee, 
who died in Africa, and also of Mr. Samuel Hill, 
Associates. 

The President stated that an examination to 
qualify for candidature as Associate was held 
during the week ending March 5, when 93 candi- 
dates were examined, viz. :—76 in London, 





The result of the examination was as follows :— 
In London 24 passed out of 76 examined ; in 
Glasgow 4 passed out of 5; in Manchester 3 
passed out of 8; and in Bristol 1, passed out of 4. 
The names of the successful candidates were as 
follows: Arthur John Pictor, Barnstaple ; John Fair- 
weather, Glasgow; George Smith Hill, Glasgow ; 
James Lochhead, Glasgow; George Sutherland, 
Elgin, N.B.; Walter Hugh Barker, Wrexham ; 


Leonard Harris Dutch, Rusholme ; Thomas 
Kershaw, Halifax ; Charles Cyril Absolom, 
London ; John Anderson, Aberdeen, N.B. ; 


Ralph Waldo Bedingfield, Leicester ; Anstis 
George Bewes, Plymouth; Eustace Godfrey 
Bird, Toronto, Canada ; Thomas Handy Bishop, 
jun., Leighton Buzzard; Frederick Ernest 
Coates, Sunderland ; Lewis Eric George Collins, 
London ; Henry Walter Coussens, Hastings ; 
Kobert Andrew Easdale, Castleford, Yorks. ; 
John Frederick Fogerty, Bournemouth; Solomon 
Ford, London ; Arthur Henry Wharton Glasson, 
Ealing ; Arthur Troyte Griffith, B.A. Oxon., 
Harrow; Harry Harrington, London; Victor 
Daniel Horsburgh, Edinburgh ; Louis Jacob, 
London ; Arthur Hay Livingston Mackinnon, 
Aberdeen ; Joseph Charlton Maxwell, North 
Shields ; James W. John Phillips, Belfast ; 
George Percy Pratt, London; Arthur Stedman, 
Towcester, Northampton ; Thomas Edward 
LiCRPeOUYs jun., Bournemouth ; Edward Tylee, 

ndon. 

Mr. Edwin T. Hall then resumed the debate 
on the London Streets and Buildings Bill.. He 
said that on the last occasion this was discussed 
by Dr. Longstaffe, the Chairman of the Building 
Acts Committee, and of the Sub-Committee in 
charge of the Bill. and also by Mr. Bruce, the 
Chairman of the Housing Committee of. the 
Council. They had some little difficulty in discuss- 
ing it, because Dr. Longstafte opened his speech by 


telling them that the London County Council 
would probably give way and take their views in 
regard to a vast number of the detailed amend- 
ments suggested, but they had not yet reached 
the happy state when they agreed on some of the 
principles now existing in building legislation. 
The fact however remained that this Bill, as put 
into their hands, had been read a first time, and 
none of the suggested amendments that the sub- 
committee had discussed with the delegates of the 
Institute had yet been approved by the County 
Council, therefore it was possible they might dis- 
approve of any amendments at all. The first 
observation he would like to make about the Bill 
was that it was a private one. But a very grave 
question of principle was involved in that, because 
it repealed no less than eight different Acts. Dr. 
Longstaffe was kind enough to refer to the view 
the Institute had put forward, that matters sani- 
tary should be codified as well as matters relating 
to building. He would like to draw a distinction 
between those matters which were engineering 
and those which were medical. That never was 
their intention, and he had never suggested that 
there should be anything such as the codification 
of all sanitary laws in the broadest sense. Nor 
did they propose that all sanitary matters which 
related to the engineering branch should be 
brought into the Bill. He took the broad prin- 
ciple that it was wise that there should be 
a Bill which dealt with everything within a 
building and the pertinents thereof. It was 
impossible that he should deal with all the 
details of so complex a measure; but he would 
like to refer to one or two points which were 
worthy of grave consideration. The first referred 
to the District Surveyors. It would be noticed 
that under the present scheme it. was proposed 
that the County Council should have the power, 
in fulfilment of. what had been understood to be 
their policy, of making District Surveyors simply 
paid officials in the strict sense of the word. It 
had always been held by the Institute, and the 
opinion had been expressed in reply to the 
invitation from the County Council, that this was 
a grave error. The Institute had always held 
that District Surveyors should be architects, for the 
simple reason that they alone could be cognisant 
of all the complex troubles that architects had to 
deal with. If they really became ordinary 
officials in the same sense as the Sanitary In- 
spectors, their status would be lowered, and that 
in the face of the understood desire of the County 
Council that the status of the District Surveyors 
should be raised. On that detail there should be 
reconsideration on the part of the County Council. 
The next thing they came to was a question of 
graver principle. The first thing that should be 
considered should be the definitions, for unless 
they were agreed on these it was almost useless to 
discuss a Bill. There were many definitions 
wanting in the Bill; there was no defini- 
tion of a shop in the Act, and when they came 
to think of the vast interests involved in shop- 
building in London it was a grave omission. Then, 
there was no mode of measuring cubic contents, 
and several other things; but he would draw 
attention to one or two of the definitions which 
did exist. There was that as to habitable and 
uninhabitable houses. It must be desirable that 
in any Act of Parliament dealing with buildings, 
the same definitions should run through all, but 
the definition in this Bill differed from the defini- 
tion of habitable rooms in the Public Health Act, 
1891. Further, the definition as drawn here 
made habitable rooms which were not so in the 
Public Health Act, and which would lead to 
confusion. Coming now to the graver principles 
to which he proposed to direct attention, he 
would first point to Clause 5 of Part I., a clause 
which dealt with the widening of streets. This 
stated that if anyone attempted to widen a street 
which was less than 40 ft. in width, it must be 
made 40 ft. or more, and the result of this would 
be to retard the sanitary widening of narrow 
streets. Clause 7 dealt with streets, and gave 
power to the County Council to insist on streets 
being not only what the present law was, of 40 ft. 
in width, but they might have power to order that 
streets should be 60 ft. wide. This was perfectly 
reasonable where the circumstances were as 
described there, and where it was possible that it 
might become the continuation of a great thorough- 
fare, it was right to have a street made wider. 
But a distinction should be drawn between the 
width of a street necessary for the development 
of the ground and the width of a street necessary 
in the public interests—the difference between 
those two things should be paid for as a public 
improvement. Then they had Clause 9, which 
was practically a re-enactment of Section 6 of the 
1878 Act, but it omitted the vital part of the 





and he had no compensation. 
that no house should be built within the minimum 
of 20 ft. from the centre of the road, or in the 





Clause 6 contained in -the proviso at the end, to 
secure to the man his present rights in the 


property. His rights were now to be taken away, 


It was proposed 


case of widened streets 30 ft. He would like to 
draw attention to the definition of a new building. 
It was not only what was popularly understood 
as a new building, but if it were re-erected after a 
fire or through any other cause, and if one house 
were made into two, it would be a new building. 
If a private residence were converted into shops 
it would be a new building, and the’ proprietor 
would have to set his building back to 20 ft. froth 
the centre of the road without receiving compen- 
sation. That, surely, could not be considered as 
right. No one doubted the Joma fides of the 
Committee, but what he felt was that the Com- 
mittee had not given sufficient thought to the Bill, 
or they would never have proposed any such con- 
dition as that in the case of the conversion of a 
private house a man was to. be mulcted in a great 
deal of his property. Part 2, Section 15, dealt 
with corner buildings. It would be re- 
membered . that in 1890 the London County 
Council brought in what was called the 
London County Council General Powers Bill, 
dealing with corner sites. The _ Institute 
opposed them on what they considered a very 
confiscatory clause, and it was altered in Parlia- 
ment. Supposing there was a large field at the 
back of a house facing a main street, and which it 
was proposed to develop into building land, what 
happened was that, if he complied with the law, 
a man must be the owner of 40 ft. of land in order 
to get a road from the main road, and he might 
set back the front of the building on the new road 
to 50 ft. Under the clause, two houses which hada 
frontage of 50 ft, on the main road, if pulled down, 
would be confiscated, because the superintending 
architect had the power to define the setting back 
of 50 ft., so that the man who previously had two 
frontages of 25 ft,, each would lose that without 
compensation. There was great difficulty in 
understanding that clause if it was compared with 
Clause 13. In this sense he had always under- 
stood it was a matter of law that the County 
Council or any one else might proceed under any 
given section, while. under Clause 13 they stated 
that they might give compensation for setting 
back a house, and under Clause 15 they gave no 
such compensation. That was a very grave fault 
in the Bill. To show how this setting back ques- 
tion would affect London, he might mention that 
there were no less than 32 miles of streets within 
the small area of the City of London which were 
less than 40 ft. in width, while the total length of 
the streets within the City was only 48 miles. 
They all knew how narrow many of the streets there 
were, and he thought it would not be an unfair 
calculation to say that the average setting-back of 
those streets at the rate of 5 ft. on the thirty-two 
miles of roads would entail a sacrifice of 1,689,600 
feet of land in the City. He believed he would not 
be overestimating the value of the land if he put 
it at 5/. a ft., and that would mean that there 
would be sacrificed by private owners—and 
private owners did not mean only the owners. of 
the land, but the lessees—a sum of 8,500,000/. 
under the operations of this clause. That would 
be the loss to the land value, but the loss to the 
owners of the building would be equivalent, or 
probably more, and he had put it down for the 
sake of argument at 11,500,000/7. So that under 
the operations of that clause there would be a 
loss of 20,000,000/. to the private investors who 
owned the lands. Then they came to Part 4, 
which was the most serious of all the parts of the 
Bill, this being the clause which dealt with what 
was known as the 45° angle. It would be 
easily seen what a tremendous reduction this 
would cause in buildings. Mr. Bruce had stated 
that what prompted the clause was the Housing 
of the Working Classes Act, 1890, and Dr. Long- 
stafle was kind enough to say that he never 
anticipated that this clause in its crude form would 
be passed, but probably a light was dawning upon 
them, because they thought they might see their 
way to confine it to the houses of the working 
classes. That light which was dawning upon them 
was pointed out by him (the speaker) in a paper 
which he read in that room two years ago. 
He knew that Dr. Longstaffe and other gentle- 
men had had his recommendations before them 
and had read them, and it was a great pity, before 
they drafted the Bill, and had it read a first time, 
they had not considered the suggestions he had 
thrown out. Mr. Bruce told them that the origin 
of Part 4 was this Act, and he said with great 
force that the difficulty was that under, part of 
that Act of 1890, when they condemned a district 
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as insanitary, a man was able to build in a way 
which gave less room than before. If Mr. Bruce 
wished to confine that to the people in whom he 
was interested, there were none in that room who 
desired the working classes should live in insani- 
tary buildings, or to assist the jerry-builder to 
evade the Act ; therefore, that part might possibly 
be dealt with.’ But the Bill, as it had been read 
in the House, dealt with every building in London, 
and he would just venture to suggest a few 
buildings to the notice of the County Council. 
They probably knew the Grosvenor Hotel at 
Victoria. That building covered the whole area 
which belonged to the hotel, without back-yards 
or court. What, then, would be the effect of this 
angle of 45°, drawn from the ground - level 
at the back of the Grosvenor Hotel? Why, it 
would take off about two-thirds of the whole 
building, and that alone, he thought, would 
condemn any legislation of the sort. Then, 
again, there was Praed-street: on the site 
opposite the Great Western Hotel was a strip of 
land between Praed-street and the Underground 
Railway, and there were erected a whole 
length of four-story houses. Under the opera- 
tions of the clause it would not be possible to 
build anything on that strip, because it was neces- 
sary to have a clear width of 10 ft. from the back 
before it could be built on, and it destroyed the 
whole of the property, which could not for a 
moment be considered as insanitary. It was a 
strip with ventilation, the whole being lighted 
from the front. Then there was the case of 
Queen Anne’s Gate. The houses just within the 
Gate at St. James’s Park were old houses, and 
would shortly be rebuilt, but if this clause were 
brought into play the effect would be that one of 
the finest sites in London could never be improved 
from its present, so to speak, squalid condition. 
Another example he might take was Southsea 
House, in Threadneedle-street, a building well 
ventilated and lighted, which, under the 


ro- 
visions of this clause, would lose about half its | 


value. Another instance was the block of build- 
ings called Great Winchester-street-buildings, 
facing four streets. It might be asked which was 
the back of this block. When it was built Great 
Winchester-street was the important street, butnow 
he supposed London Wall was the more import- 
ant. Had the superintending architect to define 
this, he would have probably said that London 


Wall was the back, and they should have found 
Another , 


this fine~ building cut to pieces. 
thing he would like to draw attention to 
was the condition which stated that no build- 
ing shall be built higher than an angle of 
45 degrees from the opposite side. Under the 
present law, any new street was subject to that 
condition, but if it was applied to all the streets 
throughout London the result would be simply 
disastrous. But the strange thing was that, while 
under one clause they gave the height, under 
Clause 55 they took it away, because they said 
that no building should be inhabited which was 
below an angle of 45 degrees measured from the 
building opposite. They had been told it was 
necessary for the sanitation of London to have 
all these alterations, but the peculiar feature 
was that everyone could get out of them by 
paying a fine. By having drawings made of 
their buildings by the District Surveyor they could 
rebuild at the same height as at present, which 
was a most ridiculous provision. By paying the 
fees of the District Surveyor, which he supposed 
would be something like five or ten guineas per 
house, they could get out of the difficulty. Now, 
the City of London contained some 11,000 houses, 
and, assuming that a charge of ten guineas was 
made for making a survey of each individual house, 
they would have to pay a fine of, say, 110,000/. 
to retain that which was their own. What, then, 
became of the principle which stated that it was 
done essentially for sanitation? Dr. Longstaffe 
regretted very much that the Institute had 
not given advice and suggestions in regard to 
art, but the very reason for that was that they 
wished to be unrestricted. If once they pro- 

regulations in regard to the art of their 
buildings, they would find they had opened 
the way to restrictions which would absolutely 
destroy the artistic value of London. He had 
been delighted to learn that the Building Act 
Committee were concerned with the art of 
London, and were desirous to help architects, but 
there was only one suggestion Dr. Longstaffe had 
made, and that was in regard to the roofs. He 
said it would be desirable to get rid of the 
unsightly party-wall going through the roof, and 
he added that many towns in the north of England 
had this power. That struck the delegates as a 
matter deserving of consideration, and he had 


feeling of the great fire insurance companies of 
London. Through the kindness of his friend, 
Mr. Cousens Smith, he got the views expressed 
at a meeting of officers of the principal offices, 
and they said emphatically that they were 
unanimously against any such proposition, that 
it would vastly increase the fire risks, and that 
the premiums would also be increased. He 
thought, therefore, that would settle the whole 
uestion. The Institute suggested to the County 
council that in regard to large warehouses the 
arty-walls should be carried 3 ft. above the roof 
instead of 15 in. The County Council proposed 
2 ft., but they thought that inadequate. Lastly, 
he would draw attention to the by-laws. Mr. 
Cates in his opening paper laid stress on the fact 
that under this Bill the County Council had 
power to make by-laws on all kinds of 
uestions. It would be in their interest that 
the by-laws should be practical, because in 
the case of this Institute they had no 
private interest to serve, and, therefore, the 
County Council should not have the power they 
asked for of making by-laws to suit themselves 
without there being any controlling authority. 
The machinery should be the same as that 
adopted by the Board of Trade, which was that 
an Inspector should hold an inquiry to consider 
the suggestions and objections, and that then the 
matter should be dealt with. The only further 
remark he had to make was that private rights 
should give way to public rights, but with the 
essential condition that the public should pay for 
the private property taken away. Voltaire prayed 
that a statesman might come to rebuild and 
beautify his Paris. He asked for a statesman, a 
man with the power and wealth of the State at 
| his back, and that aspiration was fulfilled. That 
| was the only way in which London should be 
beautified and improved, and not that the private 
individual should be robbed of what might be his 
| only property. He could not help feeling in 
reading the Bill that it was a Bill drawn up 
almost as if it were a specification for a hospital. 
It might be sanitary, but it would reduce the 
houses of London to about the same size as they 
were in the days of Queen Elizabeth. London 
was not a sanitorium, but the centre of energetic 
life, which was at the head of the art and sciences 
and of all the progressive affairs of the kingdom, 
and, therefore, it was that such legislation as was 
now proposed required the most careful con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Tavenor Perry said that the lucid descrip- 
‘tion of the Bill given by Mr. Cates left little to be 
‘desired or added. Nevertheless, one or two of 
his objections required to be referred to, and one 
of the provisions with which he agreed ought to 
be protested against by every member of the pro- 
fession. ‘Those in active practice frequently had 
to do with a class of property used for the purpose 
of trade or manufacture, as well as with buildings 
of a more or less exceptional character, and they 
felt the difficulties and uncertainties of their posi- 
tion were considerably enhanced by the difference 
of opinion existing between architects, District 
Surveyors, and others as to the meaning of the 
present Act. But what were those troubles com- 
pared to the fresh ones looming before them? 
The monstrous shaving clause might be left to the 
great ground landlords to fight, but the provisions 
relating to streets and cubical contents they must 
see to. He might mention two classes of buildings 
which would be seriously affected by these 
clauses, which were neither exceptional in 
character, nor few as a class, yet he ventured io 
say, were the Bill passed intact, they - would 
become almost impossible. He referred to large 
retail drapery establishments and hotels. In the 
first class he would instance a building which 
already covered 18,000 square feet, where the 
basement, ground, and first floor stories formed the 
shops, with no walls, party or otherwise, dividing the 
premises, whilst the main building rose to a height 
exceeding the proposed new limit. What would 
be the effect on this building of the proposed Bill, 
and what might be the effect should some applica- 
tion of the shaving clause convert it into a new 
building? The property for all purposes would 
be reduced in value more than one-half. Then 
there was the limitation of the height of the shop 
frontages, which would make such shops as might 
be seen in the Leipsiger Strasse in Berlin impos- 
sible. - In the second class of building he would 
instance a hotel covering more than two acres, 
abutting on three thoroughfares, and of great 
height. What would happen should the angle of 
45 deg. be applied to such a place? The law of 
easements was sufficient to keep down the height 
of buildings. They were all agreed in wishing 
for a consolidation of the Building Act, and he 











made it his business to endeavour to learn the 


| would be glad if Mr. Cates’s proposal could be 


adopted, with a few variations on the lines he hg 
suggested. He would mention for the conside, 
tion of the Council, that not only the propog 
for a limitation of the height should be withdraw, 
but that a strong protest should be made, a 
that the question of the height should be left. 
he dealt with by the precedents under which the 
were too frequently restrained. Secondly, th 
instead of limiting the cubical contents of 
building used for retail trade, or where the 
broke goods in bulk, it should be sufficient | 
require that the portion used for residentig 
purposes should be divided from the bus 
ness portion by fire-resisting floors, in cz 
where the ordinary cubical contents we 
exposed. Where warehouses were built on 
terrace principle, they were to a great extent mop 
or less sky-lighted, and as in the case of the gre 
fire at St. Mary Axe, it was through these sky 
lights that the fire spread. Had those building 
been of greater capacity, not one tithe of 
mischief would have been done. The terrace 
plan was worthless for sanitary building, as roof 
and flats were the parts less often cleansed, ag 
the multiplication of leads, gutters and pips 
under the back windows was likely to be mog 
hurtful than the absence of a draught or two in; 
court-yard. The matter of the angle of 45 deg 
or any angle seemed almost too foolish to discu: 
and even were it fixed at 90 deg. he would ng 
care to argue the question in Court for fear , 
consequences. The object of reserving an ope 
space in the rear of a building was good, but j 
might be done in a more reasonable way 
adopting the course pursued in Berlin in 
building a portion of the city, where, a sufficiently 
large courtyard, abutting on the adjoining 
premises being left, the whole building might 
carried to its full height. In conclusion, } 
would impress upon the Council of the Institut 
that they should take care that their vas 
increasing numbers should not discover until te 
late that the last place in which an architeg 
should practice his profession was the metropolis 
Mr. J. J. Stevenson said that Mr. Cates h 
stated that in the width of the roadway a spag 
not exceeding 5 ft. should be left between 
footway and the external wall of the house. This 
it was said, would be an admirable thing, an 
would prevent the miserable practice of building 
housescloseup to the edge of the footway. Hadth 
provision been insisted on during the last few cet 
turies, however, they would have had neithe 
Oxford nor Cambridge, which were usual 
supposed to contain our best architecture. Th 
charming characteristic of Oxford and Cambridg 
was that the colleges rose straight up from th 
footway, without any space between. Dr 
Longstaffe, at the last meeting, had told ther 
how the Bill was framed. The subject, he said 
was grappled with by a committee, who were no 
always present, nor were they the same eac 
time, and a committee which lost patience, nol 
to say temper. Then, after the committee hag 
made up their minds, the Parliamentary drafts 
man was called in, who had little time to do the 
work, and who did not understand the techni 
calities of the Bill. That, in his opinion, was nd 
the way to draw a Bill which might confiscate 
property amounting to millions, and this migh 
account for a result which was in many point 
unsatisfactory, not to say absurd. They knew 
the difficulties of the Building Acts, but archi 
tects were as anxious as the members of the County 
Council to have good building and sanitation, and 
they had more knowledge of what provisions woul 
be necessary. But he would ask, did not this Bil 
tend to hamper architectural design and 
encourage useless waste? Why should there nol 
be frank association with architects, on the pari 
of the County Council, to attain the results which 
both desired, instead of assuming that the 
architects wanted bad building and fighting befort 
a Parliamentary Committee with results whic 
would probably be unsatisfactory to both and al 
enormous cost? In many respects the Bill was 
an improvement on the old Acts, but it left much 
to be desired. It would niake impossible in many 
situations the building of the best London houses, 
of which he might claim to have had some ex: 
perience in the last twenty years. 
quite royal indifference to cost and a waste ¢ 


property in the bill, witha certain liberty of treat: 
For instance, thert 
was the diagonal line in clause 30, which would 


ment of important matters. 


make the design of a house pyramidal in form. 
The Pyramids, no doubt, were excellent in’ theif 
way, but they were not at all suitable for 

dwelling house. He presumed this was done fol 


the sake ofair and light, but the open space at thé 


back, if sufficient for air at the ground level, mu! 





be more than enough. Architects knew tht 
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he hgdeep London house, and for every case there 
sidenmimust be a different expedient. The idea of 
roposiMfone rule for the purpose of every different 
drawiiicase was preposterous, while the cost in 
e, awfenforeing it would be incalculable. Why 
left should a house in a street be no higher than 





ts width? It was not necessary for health, 
and it did not add to the beauty of the streets, 
hough an inordinate height was decidedly an 
e thelevil. In truth, what ruined the architectural 
ient dmanterest of modern towns was the universal 
dentidmpressure Of building acts, reducing all the houses 

busito a dreary, monotonous, dead level of uni- 

casaformity. As to sanitation, it was an advancing 

wemcience, but, somehow or other, sanitary experts 
on thgpeemed to have inherited the old persecuting 
it mongppirit of the theologians. They wished to compel 
e grempeople to believe in their tenets by fine and 
se skymmprisonment. Mr. Wallace Bruce, in_ his 
ildingemarks at the last meeting, pointed out the 
of thamiscrepancies between the requirements of the 
forkmen’s Building Acts, 1890 and 1891, but if 
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errace 
s roommhe County Council chose to adopt costly and 


~d, anfgpbjectionable requirements for their own buildings, 
pipahat was not a good reason why they should force 
e monmmhem on other people in cases where they did 
vo in gapot properly apply. He was glad to see that 
5 degghey were disposed to consider further the pos- 
liscugmibility of different requirements for varying con- 
uld ngmitions and kinds of buildings. The interest was 
fear ago enormous for cost, for health, and for art, that 
n opemme was sure the County Council would not allow 
, but heir own power and dignity, or even the desire 
way bygo pass the Bill at once, to stand in the way of 
in ragts being not only efficient but reasonable and 
icienthymust. ¢ 
\joiningy Mr. H. H. Statham had been very much struck 
‘ight b vith the great respect for private property which 
ion, hapad been evinced in most of the speeches made 
nstitu@™a the Bill. As he listened to Mr. Cates’s 
vastiweewmé, as well as to other speakers on 
ntil togme subject, he could not help thinking of 
rchitegm cnnyson’s ‘* Northern Farmer—new style,” who 
ropoli eard the sound of his horse’s hoofs going to the 
tes hagpords ‘‘ Proputty, proputty, proputty.” It seemed, 
a space they were going to have a Bill which was to 
een thgpsist in the improvement of London from a public 
. Thisgoint of view, they really could not expect that 
ng, anggtivate interests ought to stand in the way to such 
suildingga extent as had been contemplated by some of 
Jadthmee speakers. It appeared that their friend from 
ew cepplasgow had really hit the nail on the head on 
neithegpe Monday preceding, when he said that what 
usuallge2s wanted in the Bill wasa clause for compensa- 
. gon. There were a great many provisions which 
nbridg@pvolved the taking of private property, but there 
om thas nothing in it providing that the proprietors 
| ere to be compensated. That bore on one point 
d then#? Which he wished to draw attention, viz., as to 
1e saidgpe Specified widths of streets which were to be per- 
vere noitted. Forty feet was to be the general thing, and 
1e eachg he Council thought that the street might become 
ce, nog ery important main avenue they would have 
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tee hadge Night of requiring that it should be 60 ft. Now, 
- draftsae had been testing the widths of some of the 
> do themrects as object lessons. He found that the 


techni@ctage width represented by Chancery-lane was 
was not of a 40 ft. street. Was that what they ought 
nfiscatee Contemplate as the average width for the 
s mighigondon street of the future, or even for the streets 
, pointe ch were not main thoroughfares? Long Acre, 
y knewgen, was 50 ft. wide. The street in which he 

iwed—Gower-street—was 60 ft. wide, and, in 
County!te of his natural predilection in favour of it, 
on, andg Was afraid he could not define it as a first-class 
s wouldeeett- Oxford-street (at the east end) was 60 ft. 
this Bilge, and these represented apparently the widest 


and eets the County Council were contemplating to 
rere noo for the future. He considered that was 
he parescrable. .One of the greatest differences notice- 


s which When one left London and went to Paris was 
at thee Superior width of the streets. The only 
> beforee’*t in London at all comparable to the best 
; whicheccts in Paris was Portland-place, and that was 
and algcuse, he believed, the owner of the house 
3ill wasette the Langham Hotel now stood had a 
ft muchPedition in his deed of sale that no buildings 
‘n manyelld be erected to the north of it, and therefore 
houses ‘treet had to be made the width of his property. 
me ex#¢ Widest part of Holborn was 115 ft., which 
» was ap ROt at all too wide for the traffic that was 
vaste of 4yS Choking it. That was one point which 
of treatf County Council ought to have brought before 
e, thernf™—Viz., that they should not tie themselves 
waa width, or, if they wished to tie themselves, 
in formm) Might say it should -be 60 ft. for the average 
‘n thereect and 100 ft. for the others. He wished to 
e for a’ ‘0 another point. Dr. Longstaffe, in his very 
Jone foie’ Speech at the last meeting, complained that 
se at the, 92d had no suggestions from the Art Com- 
el, must teeon questions of art. He now proposed to offer 


lew the 








Dr. Longstaffe ‘‘a suggestion.” Dr. Longstaffe 
specially spoke with great approval of the limita- 
tion of the cornices, and he laid down that they 
should not be of more than 2 ft. projection. 
Now, the present was a time when there was a 
great revival of interest in Classic and Renaissance 
architecture. (Mr. B. Dicksee: ** It is 2 ft. 6 in. in 
the Bill.”) Very well, 2 ft. 6 in. was just the same 
for his purpose. He had been looking at various 
samples of Renaissance palaces, and he found 
that the Riccardi Palace had a cornice of 
9 ft. projection, the Strozzi Palace had a 
cornice of nearly 8 ft. projection, the Guadagni 
Palace one of 7 ft. The Pitti Palace had one 
of 2 ft. 6 in., and Fergusson made a lament 
and regretted that they had half ruined the 
building by its wretched cornice. He had put a 
section of the Strozzi cornice on paper, one fourth 
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A: Section of Cornice of Strozzt Palace. 
B: Strozzt Cornice as it would be when subject 
to the restriction proposed in the new Act. 


the actual size, marked A, and the Section B 
showed what it would come to under the 
proposed restriction. He did not say that 
they should emulate such cornices as a rule, 
but if they were to practice architecture more in 
a Classical form they could not afford to have 
merely a 2 ft. 6in. cornice on a grand monumental 
building. He would suggest either that that 
limitation should be widened, or else that there 
should be a clause to allow the Council to make 
exceptions where desirable; at all events they 
should not tie themselves down so that any sort 
of monumental building should have a cornice 
that would be insignificant. 

Mr. Roberts said that, as a member of the 
much-abused Committee of the County Council, 
he would like to say a word. He was pleased to 
hear Mr. Cates’s paper, he being the Chairman of 
the Appeal Tribunal of the Council, and having 
done much service to London in that capacity. 
With regard to the frontages, he was glad to hear 
Mr. Statham’s remarks, In listening to the 
debate he recognised the word ‘‘ property” freely 
mentioned, and such words as ‘‘ confiscatory,” 
** monstrous,” ‘*spoliation,” and other terms that 
they did not usually associate with the discussions 
of professional and architectural societies. There 
was something to be said on the question of 
property, but that was not a matter for discussion 
there. They were asking the architects and sur- 
veyors to give their suggestions as to the merits 
of the Bill. He understood from Mr. Cates that 
he approved the application of the clause with 
regard to the width of streets and back-courts with 
regard to new districts, but he objected to them 
with reference to old districts, simply on the 
ground of vested interest. Therefore, according 
to that contention, the Council had put forward 
an idea] Bill in respect to new buildings, but with 
regard to old buildings they ought to consider 
vested interests. When a man set out his new 
building estate he had to provide certain roads 
and thoroughfares of a certain width for the right 
of building. He would go further and say that 
when, in the course of time, what he should call 
the building rights of the land were exhausted, 
and rebuilding took place, the roads and thorough- 
fares should be widened, in accord with 
the conditions of the time, and at the 
expense of the owners of the property. That 
principle had been carried out with regard 
to sanitary questions, and a man would not be 
allowed to rebuild his house in London and put 
in the sanitary appliances he would have been 
allowed to use sixty years ago. So far, then, there 
had been interference with vested rights, and it 
was really a question ofdegree. Ifthe owners of 
building property had so far pursued their 
building rights as to render certain parts of 
London uninhabitable and insanitary, those 
owners should be made to render back what they 
had no right to have. That was the opinion of 
many of them with regard to the future of 





building in London. He did not consider the 
narrow thoroughfares referred to in London were 
sanitary, and they admitted it by saying that 
these proposals were good for the future, though 
not good for the past. It had been suggested 
that they should confine their Act to dwellings 
for the working classes. It was very doubtful 
how far they should legislate in London for one 
class alone, and they did not think that the in- 
habitants of Mayfair had any more right to dwell 
in insanitary buildings than the inhabitants of 
Whitechapel had. 

Mr. Stevenson: It is not different classes of 
people, but different classes of building. 

Mr. Roberts said it was a very difficult question, 
but it might lead to a great improvement in 
London dwellings, and to a revival in building of 
a higher standard than had maintained in the 
past. In reference to the subject of width 
of roadways, he remembered a paper being 
read by Mr. Slater two or three years ago at this 
Society, which struck many of them at the time 
as being exceedingly able In that paper he 
mentioned that in some of the wealthiest and 
most fashionable suburbs they found streets con- 
taining highly rented houses which were the 
abomination of dulness on account of the narrow- 
ness of the roadway. Now, the Council wanted 
to prevent that in the future, and when London 
was rebuilt that that condition of affairs should 
not come forward again. He hoped the archi- 
tects and surveyors would help the County 
Council. He believed there was a strong tide of 
feeling outside on the matter, and that London 
was waking up to the fact that it was a great city, 
though badly built ; that it was by no means the 
most desirable city to dwell in; and that it was 
high time that some reforms should be made, 
Birmingham had done much in that way, but 
London had done very little during the pre- 
sent century. The Council thought they had 
set a high standard, and they hoped that many 
architects would sympathise with their views and 
not look upon them as opponents, 

Professor Banister Fletcher would like to 
remind the last speaker, when he was comparing 
the present state of London with what it was 
twenty or thirty years ago, that the London of 
to-day had advanced enormously in the width of 
its streets and thoroughfares. Mr. Roberts had 
spoken of the crowding of houses, but he would 
like to remind him that St. Giles’s had almost 
disappeared through the action of the late 
Metropolitan Board of Works, and he need only 
mention other improvements such as the Thames 
Embankment, Cannon-street, and Queen Victoria- 
street, to illustrate what that body had done. 
Then if he wished to instance what private indi- 
viduals had accomplished, he might take 
Gresvenor-place, and the enormous improve- 
ment in that quarter. If London was so un- 
healthy as had been stated, it must have been 
far more so a few years ago. There was no 
question that the builder was entitled to make 
the most of the land, and why should they 
always run at the poor builder because 
he was only following his trade? With regard 
to exceptional legislation for the working 
classes, he thought that any legislation 
which dealt with any class must be manilestly 
wrong, and he would, therefore, strongly urge 
that this Bill should contain no separate legis- 
lation for the working classes. As to the width 
of the streets, he believed that the old Metro- 
politan Board, after much inquiry, decided that 
60 ft. was the best width for traffic, and that it 
was better to have two 40 ft. roads rather than 
one road of a very wide character. He agreed 
with Mr. Statham that a road of 120 ft. in width 
gave greater grandeur to a city, but for the work- 
ing of the traffic 60 ft. was recognised as a proper 
width. With regard to the limitation to be 
gained by actions in light and air, he believed 
these cases might sometimes be settled by mone- 
tary payment, and where metallic payment was 
made the owner might go up to any height he 
liked. He believed it was intended that all lifts 
should be enclosed, but he thought some altera- 
tion was requisite there, and that certainly those 
lifts which were by an open staircase might be 
exempted. They were very valuable accessories, 
and could not be so placed if they were to be 
enclosed, while, if enclosed, they were really 
funnels through which the fire would rush up in 
case of a conflagration. With regard to the line — 
of angle, the objection to any angle was that it 
must of necessity make the buildings internally 
worse. They would not be able to get a square 
room, and any angle should cease when it touched 
the back wall. ‘The County Council had been 
doing some good work with regard to drainage 
and ventilation, and it would be well if they 
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as insanitary, a man was able to build in a way 
which gave less room than before. If Mr. Bruce 
wished to confine that to the people in whom he 
was interested, there were none in that room who 
desired the working classes should live in insani- 
tary buildings, or to assist the jerry-builder to 
evade the Act ; therefore, that part might possibly 
be dealt with. But the Bill, as it had been read 
in the House, dealt with every building in London, 
and he would just venture to suggest a few 
buildings to the notice of the County Council. 
They probably knew the Grosvenor Hotel at 
Victoria. That building covered the whole area 
which belonged to the hotel, without back-yards 
or court. What, then, would be the effect of this 
angle of 45°, drawn from the ground - level 
at the back of the Grosvenor Hotel? Why, it 
would take off about two-thirds of the whole 
building, and that alone, he thought, would 
condemn any legislation of the sort. Then, 
again, there was Praed-street: on the site 


opposite the Great Western Hotel was a strip of 


land between Praed-street and the Underground 
Railway, and there were erected a whole 
length of four-story houses. Under the opera- 
tions of the clause it would not be possible to 
build anything on that strip, because it was neces- 
sary to have a clear width of ro ft. from the back 
before it could be built on, and it destroyed the 
whole of the ty toh which could not for a 
moment be considered as insanitary. It was a 
strip with ventilation, the whole being lighted 
from the front. 
Queen Anne’s Gate. The houses just within the 
Gate at St. James’s Park were old houses, and 
would shortly be rebuilt, but if this clause were 


brought into play the effect would be that one of 


the finest sites in London could never be improved 
from its present, so to speak, squalid condition. 
Another example he might take was Southsea 
House, in Threadneedle-street, a building well 
ventilated and lighted, which, under the pro- 
visions of this clause, would lose about half its 
value. Another instance was the block of build- 
ings called Great Winchester-street-buildings, 
facing four streets. It might be asked which was 
the back of this block. When it was built Great 
Winchester-street was the important street, butnow 
he supposed London Wall was the more import- 
ant. Had the superintending architect to define 
this, he would have probably said that London 
Wall was the back, and they should have found 
this fine building cut to pieces. 
thing he would like to draw attention to 
was the condition which stated that no build- 


ing’ shall be built higher than an angle of | 


45 degrees from the opposite side. Under the 
present law, any new street was subject to that 
condition, but if it was applied to all the streets 
throughout London the result would be simply 
disastrous. But the strange thing was that, while 
under one clause they gave the height, under 
Clause 55 they took it away, because they said 
that no building should be inhabited which was 
below an angle of 45 degrees measured from the 
building opposite. They had been told it was 
necessary for the sanitation of London to have 
all these alterations, but the peculiar feature 
was that everyone could get out of them by 
paying a fine. By having drawings made of 
their buildings by the District Surveyor they could 
rebuild at the same height as at present, which 
was a most ridiculous provision. By paying the 
fees of the District Surveyor, which he supposed 
would be something like five or ten guineas per 
house, they could get out of the difficulty. Now, 
the City of London contained some 11,000 houses, 
and, assuming that a charge of ten guineas was 
made for making a survey of each individual house, 
they would have to pay a fine of, say, 110,000/. 
to retain that which was their own. What, then, 
became of the principle which stated that it was 
done essentially for sanitation? Dr. Longstaffe 
regretted very much that the Institute had 
not given advice and suggestions in regard to 
art, but the very reason for that was that they 
wished to be unrestricted. If once they pro- 
posed regulations in regard to the art of their 
buildings, they would find they had opened 
the way to restrictions which would absolutely 
destroy the artistic value of London. He had 
been delighted to learn that the Building Act 
Committee were concerned with the art of 
London, and were desirous to help architects, but 
there was only one suggestion Dr. Longstaffe had 
made, and that was in regard to the roofs. He 
said it would be desirable to get rid of the 
unsightly party-wall going through the roof, and 
he added that many towns in the north of England 
had this power. That struck the delegates as a 


matter deserving of consideration, and he had 
made it his business to endeavour to learn the 


Then there was the case of 


Another | 


feeling of the great fire insurance companies of 
London. Through the kindness of his friend, 
Mr. Cousens Smith, he got the views expressed 
at a meeting of officers of the principal offices, 
and they said emphatically that they were 
unanimously against any such proposition, that 
it would vastly increase the fire risks, and that 
the premiums would also be increased. He 
thought, therefore, that would settle the whole 
uestion. ‘The Institute suggested to the County 
council that in regard to large warehouses the 

rty-walls should be carried 3 ft. above the roof 
instead of 15 in. ‘The County Council proposed 
2 ft., but they thought that inadequate. Lastly, 
he would draw attention to the by-laws. Mr. 
Cates in his opening paper laid stress on the fact 
that under this Bill the County Council had 
power to make by-laws on all kinds of 
uestions. It would be in their interest that 
the by-laws should be practical, because in 
the case of this Institute they had no 
private interest to serve, and, therefore, the 
County Council should not have the power they 
asked for of making by-laws to suit themselves 
without there being any controlling authority. 
The machinery should be the same as that 
adopted by the Board of Trade, which was that 
an Inspector should hold an inquiry to consider 
the suggestions and objections, and that then the 
matter should be dealt with. The only further 
remark he had to make was that private rights 
should give way to public rights, but with the 
essential condition that the public should pay for 
the private property taken away. Voltaire prayed 
that a statesman might come to rebuild and 
beautify his Paris. He asked for a statesman, a 
man with the power and wealth of the State at 
| his back, and that aspiration was fulfilled. That 





was the only way in which London should be 
 beautified and improved, and not that the private 
individual should be robbed of what might be his 
{only property. He could not help feeling in 
‘reading the Bill that it was a Bill drawn up 
almost as if it were a specification for a hospital. 
It might be sanitary, but it would reduce the 
houses of London to about the same size as they 
were in the days of Queen Elizabeth. London 
was not a sanitorium, but the centre of energetic 
life, which was at the head of the art and sciences 
and of all the progressive affairs of the kingdom, 
and, therefore, it was that such legislation as was 
now proposed required the most careful con- 
sideration. 
Mr. Tavenor Perry said that the lucid descrip- 
‘tion of the Bill given by Mr. Cates left little to be 
desired or added. Nevertheless, one or two of 
his objections required to be referred to, and one 
of the provisions with which he agreed ought to 
be protested against by every member of the pro- 
fession. ‘Those in active practice frequently had 
to do with a class of property used for the purpose 
of trade or manufacture, as well as with buildings 
of a more or less exceptional character, and they 
felt the difficulties and uncertainties of their posi- 
tion were considerably enhanced by the difference 
of opinion existing between architects, District 
Surveyors, and others as to the meaning of the 
present Act. But what were those troubles com- 
pared to the fresh ones looming before them ? 
The monstrous shaving clause might be left to the 
great ground landlords to fight, but the provisions 
relating to streets and cubical contents they must 
see to. He might mention two classes of buildings 
which would be seriously affected by these 
clauses, which were neither exceptional in 
character, nor few as a class, yet he ventured to 
say, were the Bill passed intact, they would 
become almost impossible. Ile referred to large 
retail drapery establishments and hotels. In the 
first class he would instance a building which 
already covered 18,000 square feet, where the 
basement, ground, and first floor stories formed the 
shops, with nowalls, party or otherwise, dividing the 
premises, whilst the main building rose to a height 
exceeding the proposed new limit. What would 
be the effect on this building of the proposed Bill, 
and what might be the effect should some applica- 
tion of the shaving clause convert it into a new 
building? The property for all purposes would 
be reduced in value more than one-half. Then 
there was the limitation of the height of the shop 
frontages, which would make such shops as might 
be seen in the Leipsiger Strasse in Berlin impos- 
sible. In the second class of building he would 
instance a hotel covering more than two acres, 
abutting on three thoroughfares, and of great 
height. What would happen should the angle of 
45 deg. be applied to such a place? The law of 
easements was sufficient to keep down the height 
of buildings. They were all agreed in wishing 
for a consolidation of the Building Act, and he 





adopted, with a few variations on the lines he haq 
suggested. He would mention for the considera. 
tion of the Council, that not only the pro 

for a limitation of the height should be withdrawn, 
but that a strong protest should be made, and 
that the question of the height should be left to 
he dealt with by the precedents under which th 
were too frequently restrained. Secondly, that 


instead of limiting the cubical contents of g 


building used for retail trade, or where they 
broke goods in bulk, it should be sufficient to 
require that the portion used for residential 
purposes should be divided from the bug. 
ness portion by fire-resisting floors, in cases 
where the ordinary cubical contents were 
exposed. Where warehouses were built on the 
terrace principle, they were to a great extent more 
or less sky-lighted, and as in the case of the great 
fire at St. Mary Axe, it was through these sky. 
lights that the fire spread. Had those buildings 
been of greater capacity, not one tithe of the 
mischief would have been done. The terraced 
plan was worthless for sanitary building, as roofs 
and flats were the parts less often cleansed, and 
the multiplication of leads, gutters and pipes 
under the back windows was likely to be more 
hurtful than the absence of a draught or two in a 
court-yard. The matter of the angle of 45 deg, 
or any angle seemed almost too foolish to discuss, 
and even were -it fixed at 90 deg. he would not 
care to argue the question in Court for fear of 
consequences. The object of reserving an open 
space in the rear of a building was good, but it 
might be done in a more reasonable way by 
adopting the course pursued in Berlin in re. 
building a portion of the city, where, a sufficiently 
large courtyard, abutting on the adjoining 
premises being left, the whole building might be 
carried to its full height. In conclusion, he 
would impress upon the Council of the Institute 
that they should take care that their vastly 
increasing numbers should not discover until too 
late that the last place in which an architect 
should practice his profession was the metropolis, 

Mr. J. J. Stevenson said that Mr. Cates had 
stated that in the width of the roadway a space 
not exceeding 5 ft. should be left between the 
footway and the external wall of the house. This, 
it was said, would be an admirable thing, and 
would prevent the miserable practice of building 
housescloseup to the edge of the footway. Had this 
provision been insisted on during the last few cen- 
turies, however, they would have had neither 
Oxford nor Cambridge, which were usually 
supposed to contain our best architecture. The 
charming characteristic of Oxford and Cambridge 
was that the colleges rose straight up from the 
footway, without any space between. Dr. 
Longstaffe, at the last meeting, had told them 
how the Bill was framed. The subject, he said, 
was grappled with by a committee, who were not 


always present, nor were they the same each ~ 


time, and a committee which lost patience, not 
to say temper. Then, after the committee had 
made up their minds, the Parliamentary drafts- 
man was called in, who had little time to do the 
work, and who did not understand the techni- 
calities of the Bill. That, in his opinion, was not 
the way to draw a Bill which might confiscate 
property amounting to millions, and this might 
account for a result which was in many points 
unsatisfactory, not to say absurd. They knew 
the difficulties of the Building Acts, but archi- 
tects were as anxious as the members of the County 
Council to have good building and sanitation, and 
they had more knowledge of what provisions would 
be necessary. But he would ask, did not this Bill 
tend to hamper architectural design and to 
encourage useless waste? Why should there not 
be frank association with architects, on the part 
of the County Council, to attain the results which 
both desired, instead of assuming that the 
architects wanted bad building and fighting before 
a Parliamentary Committee with results which 
would probably be unsatisfactory to both and at 
enormous cost? In many respects the Bill was 
an improvement on the old Acts, but it left much 
to be desired. It would niake impossible in many 
situations the building of the best London houses, 
of which he might claim to have had some ex- 
perience in the last twenty years. There was a 
quite royal indifference to cost and a waste of 
property in the bill, witha certain liberty of treat- 
ment of important matters. For instance, there 
was the diagonal line in clause 30, which would 
make the design of a house pyramidal in form. 
The Pyramids, no doubt, were excellent in their 
way, but they were not at all suitable for a 
dwelling house. He presumed this was done for 
the sake ofair and light, but the open space at the 
back, if sufficient for air at the ground level, must 
be more than enough. Architects knew the 
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would be glad if Mr. Cates’s proposal could be | 
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difficulties of getting light into every part of a 
deep London house, and for every case there 
must be a different expedient. The idea of 
one rule for the purpose of every different 
case was preposterous, while the cost in 
enforeing it would be incalculable. Why 
should a house in a street be no higher than 
its width? It was not necessary for health, 
and it did not add to the beauty of the streets, 
though an inordinate height was decidedly an 
evil. In truth, what ruined the architectural 
interest of modern towns was the universal 
ressure Of building acts, reducing all the houses 
to a dreary, monotonous, dead level of uni- 
formity. As to sanitation, it was an advancing 
science, but, somehow or other, sanitary experts 
seemed to have inherited the old persecuting 
spirit of the theologians. They wished to compel 

ple to believe in their tenets by fine and 
imprisonment. Mr. Wallace Bruce, in his 
remarks at the last meeting, pointed out the 
discrepancies between the requirements of the 
Workmen’s Building Acts, 1890 and 1891, but if 
the County Council chose to adopt costly and 
objectionable requirements for their own buildings, 
that was not a good reason why they should force 
them on other people in cases where they did 
not properly apply. He was glad to see that 
they were disposed to consider further the pos- 
sibility of different requirements for varying con- 
ditions and kinds of buildings. The interest was 
so enormous for cost, for health, and for art, that 
he was sure the County Council would not allow 
their own power and dignity, or even the desire 
to pass the Bill at once, to stand in the way of 
its being not only efficient but reasonable and 
iust. ¢ 

Mr. H. H. Statham had been very much struck 
with the great respect for private property which 
had been evinced in most of the speeches made 
on the Bill. As he listened to Mr. Cates’s 
résumé, aS well as to other speakers on 
the subject, he could not help thinking of 
Tennyson’s ‘‘ Northern Farmer—new style,” who 
heard the sound of his horse’s hoofs going to the 
words ‘‘Proputty, proputty, proputty.” It seemed, 
if they were going to have a Bill which was to 
assist in the improvement of London from a public 
point of view, they really could not expect that 
private interests ought to stand in the way to such 
an extent as had been contemplated by some of 
the speakers. It appeared that their friend from 
Glasgow had really hit the nail on the head on 
the Monday preceding, when he said that what 
was wanted in the Bill was aclause for compensa- 
tion. There were a great many provisions which 
involved the taking of private property, but there 


* was nothing in it providing that the proprietors 


were to be compensated, That bore on one point 
to which he wished to draw attention, viz., as to 
the specified widths of streets which were to be per- 
mitted. Forty feet was to be the general thing, and 
if the Council thought that the street might become 
avery important main avenue they would have 
the right of requiring that it should be 60 ft. Now, 
he had been testing the widths of some of the 
streets as object lessons. He found that the 
average width represented by Chancery-lane was 
that of a 40 ft. street. Was that what they ought 
to contemplate as the average width for the 
London street of the future, or even for the streets 
which were not main thoroughfares? Long Acre, 
again, was 50 ft. wide. The street in which he 
lived—Gower-street— was 60 it. wide, and, in 
spite of his natural predilection in favour of it, 
he was afraid he could not define it as a first-class 
street. Oxford-street (at the east end) was 60 ft. 
wide, and these represented apparently the widest 
streets the County Council were contemplating to 
allow for the future. He considered that was 
miserable. .One of the greatest differences notice- 
able when one left London and went to Paris was 
the superior width of the streets. The only 
street in London at all comparable to the best 
streets in Paris was Portland-place, and that was 
because, he believed, the owner of the house 
where the Langham Hotel now stood had a 
condition in his deed of sale that no buildings 
should be erected to the north of it, and therefore 
the street had to be made the width of his property. 
The widest part of Holborn was 11 5 ft., which 
was not at all too wide for the traffic that was 
always choking it. That was one point which 
the County Council ought to have brought before 
them—viz., that they should not tie themselves 
to width, or, if they wished to tie themselves, 
they might say it should be 60 ft. for the average 
Street and 100 ft. for the others. He wished to 
refer to another point. Dr. Longstaffe, in his very 
able speech at the last meeting, complained that 
he had had no suggestions from the Art Com- 
mitteeon questions of art. He now proposed to offer 
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Dr. Longstaffe ‘‘a suggestion.” Dr. Longstaffe 
specially spoke with great approval of the limita- 
tion of the cornices, and he laid down that they 
should not be of more than 2 ft. projection. 
Now, the present was a time when there was a 
great revival of interest in Classic and Renaissance 
architecture. (Mr. B. Dicksee: * It is 2 ft. 6 in. in 
the Bill.”) Very well, 2 ft. 6 in. was just the same 
for his purpose. He had been looking at various 
samples of Renaissance palaces, and he found 
that the Riccardi Palace had a cornice of 
9 ft. projection, the Strozzi Palace had a 
cornice of nearly 8 ft. projection, the Guadagni 
Palace one of 7 ft. The Pitti Palace had one 
of 2 ft. 6 in., and Fergusson made a lament 
and regretted that they had half ruined the 
building by its wretched cornice. He had put a 
section of the Strozzi cornice on paper, one fourth 
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A; Section of Cornice of Strozzt Palace. 
B: Strozzt Cornice as it would be when subject 
to the restriction proposed in the new Act. 


the actual size, marked A, and the Section B 
showed what it would come to under the 
proposed restriction. He did not say that 
they should emulate such cornices as a rule, 
but if they were to practice architecture more in 
a Classical form they could not afford to have 
merely a 2 ft. 6in. cornice on a grand monumental 
building. He would suggest either that that 
limitation should be widened, or else that there 
should be a clause to allow the Council to make 
exceptions where desirable; at all events they 
should not tie themselves down so that any sort 
of monumental building should have a cornice 
that would be insignificant. 

Mr. Roberts said that, as a member of the 
much-abused Committee of the County Council, 
he would like to say a word. He was pleased to 
hear Mr. Cates’s paper, he being the Chairman of 
the Appeal Tribunal of the Council, and having 
done much service to London in that capacity. 
With regard to the frontages, he was glad to hear 
Mr. Statham’s remarks. In listening to the 
debate he recognised the word ‘‘ property” freely 
mentioned, and such words as ‘‘ confiscatory,” 
** monstrous,” ‘‘ spoliation,”’ and other terms that 
they did not usually associate with the discussions 
of professional and architectural societies. There 
was something to be said on the question of 
property, but that was not a matter for discussion 
there. They were asking the architects and sur- 
veyors to give their suggestions as to the merits 
of the Bill. He understood from Mr. Cates that 
he approved the application of the clause with 
regard to the width of streets and back-courts with 
regard to new districts, but he objected to them 
with reference to old districts, simply on the 
ground of vested interest. Therefore, according 
to that contention, the Council had put forward 
an idea] Bill in respect to new buildings, but with 
regard to old buildings they ought to consider 
vested interests. When a man set out his new 
building estate he had to provide certain roads 


and thoroughfares of a certain width for the right 


of building. He would go further and say that 
when, in the course of time, what he should call 
the building rights of the land were exhausted, 
and rebuilding took place, the roads and thorough- 
fares should be widened, in accord with 
the conditions of the time, and at the 
expense of the owners of the property. That 
principle had been carried out with regard 
to sanitary questions, and a man would not be 
allowed to rebuild his house in London and put 
in the sanitary appliances he would have been 
allowed to use sixty years ago. So far, then, there 
had been interference with vested rights, and it 
was really a question ofdegree. If the owners of 
building property had so far pursued their 
building rights as to render certain parts of 
London uninhabitable and insanitary, those 
owners should be made to render back what they 
had no right to have. That was the opinion of 
many of them with regard to the future of 








building in London. He did not consider the 
narrow thoroughfares referred to in London were 
sanitary, and they admitted it by saying that 
these proposals were good for the future, though 
not good for the past. It had been suggested 
that they should confine their Act to dwellings 
for the working classes. It was very doubtful 
how far they should legislate in London for one 
class alone, and they did not think that the in- 
habitants of Mayfair had any more right to dwell 
in insanitary buildings than the inhabitants of 
Whitechapel had. 

Mr. Stevenson: It is not different classes of 
people, but different classes of building. 

Mr. Roberts said it was a very difficult question, 
but it might lead to a great improvement in 
London dwellings, and to a revival in building of 
a higher standard than had maintained in the 
past. In reference to the subject of width 
of roadways, he remembered a paper being 
read by Mr. Slater two or three years ago at this 
Society, which struck many of them at the time 
as being exceedingly able In that paper he 
mentioned that in some of the wealthiest and 
most fashionable suburbs they found streets con- 
taining highly rented houses which were the 
abomination of dulness on account of the narrow- 
ness of the roadway. Now, the Council wanted 
to prevent that in the future, and when London 
was rebuilt that that condition of affairs should 
not come forward again. He hoped the archi- 
tects and surveyors would help the County 
Council. He believed there was a strong tide of 
feeling outside on the matter, and that London 
was waking up to the fact that it was a great city, 
though badly built ; that it was by no means the 
most desirable city to dwell in; and that it was 
high time that some reforms should be made. 
Birmingham had done much in that way, but 
London had done very little during the pre- 
sent century. The Council thought they had 
set a high standard, and they hoped that many 
architects would sympathise with their views and 
not look upon them as opponents. 

Professor Banister Fletcher would like to 
remind the last speaker, when he was comparing 
the present state of London with what it was 
twenty or thirty years ago, that the London of 
to-day had advanced enormously in the width of 
its streets and thoroughfares. Mr. Roberts had 
spoken of the crowding of houses, but he would 
like to remind him that St. Giles’s had almost 
disappeared through the action of the late 
Metropolitan Board of Works, and he need only 
mention other improvements such as the Thames 
Embankment, Cannon-street, and Queen Victoria- 
street, to illustrate what that body had done. 
Then if he wished to instance what private indi- 
viduals had accomplished, he might take 
Gresvenor-place, and the enormous improve- 
ment in that quarter. If London was so un- 
healthy as had been stated, it must have been 
far more so a few years ago. There was no 
question that the builder was entitled to make 
the most of the land, and why should they 
always run at the poor builder because 
he was only following his trade? With regard 
to exceptional legislation for the working 
classes, he thought that any legislation 
which dealt with any class must be manifestly 
wrong, and he would, therefore, strongly urge 
that this Bill should contain no separate legis- 
lation for the working classes. As to the width 
of the streets, he believed that the old Metro- 
politan Board, after much inquiry, decided that 
60 ft. was the best width for traffic, and that it 
was better to have two 40 ft. roads rather than 
one road of a very wide character. He agreed 
with Mr. Statham that a road of 120 ft. in width 
gave greater grandeur to a city, but for the work- 
ing of the traffic 60 ft. was recognised as a proper 
width. With regard to the limitation to be 
gained by actions in light and air, he believed 
these cases might sometimes be settled by mone- 
tary payment, and where metallic payment was 
made the owner might go up to any height he 
liked. He believed it was intended that all lifts 
should be enclosed, but he thought some altera- 
tion was requisite there, and that certainly those 
lifts which were by an open staircase might be 
exempted. They were very valuable accessories, 
and could not be so placed if they were to be — 
enclosed, while, if enclosed, they were really 
funnels through which the fire would rush up in 
case of a conflagration. With regard to the line | 
of angle, the objection to any angle was that it 
must of necessity make the buildings internally 
worse. They would not be able to get a square 
room, and any angle should cease when it touched 
the back wall. ‘The County Council had been 
doing some good work with regard to drainage 
and ventilation, and it would be well if they 
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would test the air in some of the narrow courts at 
the East End of London, also in the West End, 
and various other places, and so find out whether 
the air was of the vitiated character alluded to, 
and whether the cutting off of the angle would be 
of great advantage in the lower portion of the 
building. There was one thing he intensely dis- 
liked in the Bill, and that was the word ‘‘ permit.” 
The whole Bill was permeated with permission 
to avoid. There was no Act in existence, he 
believed, which so thoroughly depended upon 
sweet will and pleasure as this one of the County 
Council, and, in saying this, he wished to guard 
them against all those temptations which must 
arise if the Bill became law. 

Mr. J. R. Williams said that one speaker had 
referred to the cornices, and said that by the Bill 
they could not have a cornice more than 2 ft. 6 in., 
but if they had a very large cornice on one side 
of a narrow street, and another on the opposite 
building, they would pretty well meet in the 
middle, Professor Fletcher had spoken of St. 
Giles’s, and said it was a very different place to 
what it used to be, but for the last ten years he 
found that the district of South St. Giles had a 
death-rate of 35 per 1,000. He had taken 
specimens of air in some of the courts and streets, 
and he found the air in the streets and crowded 
courts very far from what the normal air of 
London was. Inside some of these places he 
found the air to have ‘g of carbonic acid per 
1,000 volumes, which was a great deal more than 
the sewers were found to contain; in fact, some 
of these houses were less healthy than the sewers. 
It was said that the Grosvenor Hotel had no 
back-yard or courts, but what architect could 
have designed such a building? The Bill was 
acknowledged to be defective, and its authors 
wished assistance, but the principle of it was 
good. Should the building laws protect the 
interests of land owners and professional men, or 
should the first consideration be for the users of 
the buildings themselves? (A voice: ‘* Both”) 
The speaker then went on to quote extracts from 
medical officers’ report. 

Professor Kerr remarked that the discussion 
seemed to have turned almost entirely hitherto 
upon Part 1 and Part 4 of the Bill, viz., the 
sanitary question. Upon that he would simply 
say that he was fully in accord with what had 
been stated by Mr. Roberts and others with 
regard to the improvement of London, if it could 
be effected. The difficulty was to find out how 
anything could be done to improve more parti- 
cularly the old parts. With regard to the new 
parts he felt no mercy for the landowners, for 
they were creating ground rents out of nothing, 
and they might well give up land for the public 
benefit. But, as a District Surveyor, he would 
make a remark on what he regarded as the 
practical merits of the Bill. He thought, in the 
first place, that the Building Act Committee had 
overlaid themselves tremendously with work, and 
it was perfectly impossible for them to do 
all that they had set out in this Bill. The 
Professor then read a long list of the duties 
they proposed to undertake, adding that they had 
to deal besides with 27 specified offences, and with 
penalties up to 50/. and 5/, a day. Throughout 
all this they had to deal with conditions of their 
own makins, and with the recovery of money 
claims and the general enforcement of all these 
against the public. They had to deal with courts 
of law, and those courts would resist them in- 
stinctively to the utmost. Those who were 
acquainted with building contests in the courts of 
law knew that the lawyer would not side with the 
architect if he could help it. The settlement of 
this new law would take from eighteen to twenty 
years of litigation to accomplish, and the amount 
of dragooning which they had incorporated in the 
provisions of the Act, was greater than he had 
experience of before. He had made a great many 
notes on the Bill itself, and he would like to 
mention a few of them. On page 3 he had 
made a note as to the delay in obtaining any 
decision of the County Council on questions. 
It took six weeks to get an answer to 
any application. Under the Metropolitan 
Board it took = month, but now 50 per cent. had 
been added to the time, though Dr. Longstaffe 
stated that the fault did not lie with Sprin 
Gardens, but with the vestries. On page6he h 
made a note with regard to the question of com- 
pensation. It should be borne in mind that, 
when on new ground a building was set back the 
loss of land was a loss of back land, because they 
were shifting back the whole of the structure. 
The compensation must go on the value of that 
land, and, fer contra, there must be set off the 
advantage of the wider street, and he was much 
mistaken if the one would not cover the other. 








The intention of the County Council no one could 
deny to be sound. It had somewhat of a Radical 
turn of mind, as they could see. No doubt their 
motives were excellent, but they did not seem 
to have been fully informed of the difficulties that 
‘District Surveyors knew were constantly occurring 
in respect of the administration of the law. The 
courts of law were against them on every 
occasion. (A Voice: ‘*‘No.”) He did not 
know how many cases the gentleman had 
won, but that was his impression. If this 
Bill was passed with all the dragooning it now 
contained, anyone would know that the Law 
Courts would assist the public in passive resistance 
to everything bearing the appearance of oppression, 
and quite right too. On page 11 he had noted 
that the judicial proceedings of the Building Act 
Committee, which sat in private, and was not 
unfrequently called a Star Chamber, ought to be 
authorised specifically by the Board. The great 
complaint he found made by the public was with 
regard to the Building Act Committee, and they 
were continually saying, ‘‘ For God’s sake, don’t 
send us to the Building Act Committee; tell us 
what you want; anything you order we will do, but 
don’t send us to Spring Gardens.” It might be 
well to delegate a great deal of the work done by 
the Committee to District Surveyors. District 
Surveyors were qualified men, and they might 
relieve the County Council of a very large 
proportion of the work which he was sure they 
would never be able tudo. On page 15 there 
was a very curious thing. He found the angle 
of 45 deg. was described in the most unscientific 
phraseology possible to devise. A line was length 
without breadth, and they would see that a 
diagonal line had no value in determining what 
should be done. The gentleman who drew this, 
he supposed was a lawyer, and did not know the 
difference between a line and a plane. It seemed 
to him that to have a 9g in. wall 30 ft. long 
and 20 ft. high, and half cut into with recesses 
and openings was such bad building that he 
did not think any such walls should be allowed, 
except, perhaps, on the top story. On page 23 
he had this note: Structural ironwork ought to 
be brought under supervision somewhere or other. 
By the Act of 1855 therword ‘‘ chimneys” had 
several meanings. It meant chimney openings, 
chimney places, chimney stacks, chimney shafts, 
and chimney pots, and there was no attempt 
made to correct that absurd view. The term 
‘*low pressure,” applied to heating pipes, ought 
to be defined. He had never been able to dis- 
cover that low pressure had any meaning at all. 
On page 48 he had made the following note: 
Can anything be done to throw the expense 
of rebuilding party walls upon the owners 
of the properties instead of on the unfortu- 
nate tenants? Then, again, tenants should 
be relieved from rebuilding dangerous struc- 
tures. That was a very extraordinary clause, and 
as a District Surveyor, he would appeal to the 
Institute as a protecting body. Clause 135 stated 
that every District Surveyor should forthwith 
notify to the Council any actual or probable 
contravention of the provisions, &c. In this case 
the District Surveyor had to be a common 
informer. The tribunal of appeal would be an 
exceedingly costly tribunal, and its proceedings 
would be expensive from beginning to end. The 
way of measuring the thickness of walls in a 
warehouse was fantastic and foolish. Why could 
not they devise some means of going story by 
story and height by height? With reference to 
fire-preventing, that was an interesting subject, 
and if, as was stated to be the case, most 
buildings could be made fireproof at an extra cost 
of 5 per cent., now was the time to improve 
upon the buildings of London in that respect. As 
to the District Surveyor’s remuneration, that was 
a delicate subject, but he would say that he 
regarded the proposed twopenny - halfpenny 
system as one which no gentleman could be 
expected to submit to. They were to be paid by 
shillings and sixpences just as if they kept a 
chandler’s shop in a back street, and this mode 
of charging was unknown in the profession. 
They ought to be paid according to their attend- 
ance, as at present, and not by sixpences and 
half-crowns. How the County Council could 
say that they desired to raise the status of the 
District Surveyor, and, at the same time, offer 
him this wage, he could not understand. Then, 
again, the District Surveyors were to be charged 
with a great deal of extra work, for which no 
remuneration was offered, just as if they were 
the day labourers of the County Council, to be 
paid whatever they pleased. It should be re- 
membered that District Surveyors were under a 
contract, which ought to be fairly carried out. 

Mr. Collins said he had already expressed his 





views at a kindred institution, but he rose fo, 
two reasons. He did not think, in the first p 
that any of them had expressed sufficient gratitude 
to Mr. Cates for the trouble he had taken in the 
matter ; and, secondly, he could not help Seeing 
there was a great deal of justice in Mr. Bruce's 
contention when he pointed out the anoma} 
between the Bill for the Housing of the Working 
Classes and the Bill of 1855. He did not quite 
go with Mr. Hall. They must make no disting, 
tions of class, and it must be quite as correct for 
the dweller in Bethnal Green to have ithe same 
conditions surrounding him as the person who 
lived in Mayfair. 

Mr. William Woodward asked what were the 
circumstances under which the delegates went to 
the London County Council prior to this discus. 
sion, when it had been determined at a meeti 
of the Institute that the discussion should take 
place first. 

The President said he was quite ignorant of 
any idea that the delegates were not to visit the 
County Council until the discussion had taken 
place. 

Mr. Marsland (Deputy-Chairman of the London 
County Council Building Sub - Committee) 
remarked that, up to the present time, the Com. 
mittee had not come to any determination on the 
points under discussion of the delegates. Th 
hoped, however, in the course of the next week 
or two, to come to a decision in the matter, and 
then they would have great pleasure in circulating 


the result among the members of this and other 
They were extremely glad 


kindred bodies. 
of the assistance they had received, and hoped it 
would be for the benefit of London generally, 
They did not wish to be pragmatical, and say that 
their ideas were the only ones which should be 
recognised; their object was to obtain a good 
system of building for London, with regard jto 
its sanitary arrangements, its fire-resisting proper- 
ties, and also for the proper arrangement of 
streets and roads, and they were only too pleased 
to have the assistance of such bodies as the 
Institute to aid them. 

Mr. E. Woodthorpe seconded the vote of 
thanks to Mr. Cates. He believed that everyone 
present would agree that the angle would be 
excellent if it was possible, but in a great many 
parts, and particularly in the City, he feared, if 
proceeded with, it would defeat its own end. If 
defeated altogether, would not the County Counail 
lose the chance of doing an immense amount of 
good? Separate sets of offices were not con- 
sidered in the Bill. The people who put them up 
did not know how they were to be occupied, and 
they could not divide them by party-walls. These 
buildings should be legislated for, and have fire- 
proof walls and staircases throughout. 

Mr. Carée, referring to the matter of party 
walls, regretted that Mr. Hall had gone to the 
fire insurance companies, and asked their views 
on the subject. What jhe ought to have inquired 
was whether any instance existed of a fire spread- 
ing in any town where the party-wall of the 
parapet was not carried through the roof. 

Mr. Dicksee thought that any restriction 
tending to lessen the window-space would be a 
disadvantage, but that would be the tendency of 
Section 14. . 

The President, in closing the discussion, said 
they were all agreed. he believed, in thinking 
that the Loridon County Council were actuated 
with the very best possible motives in drafting 
their Bill. At the same time, it did not follow 
that the best possible motives conduced to the 
best possible results, and he had no doubt that 
the very exhaustive debate they had now con- 
cluded would have the effect of throw 
considerable light upon a very complicat 
subject. 

The vote of thanks to Mr. Cates was then 
passed by acclamation, and the proceedings 
terminated. 


a oe 
THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the London County 
Council was held on Friday last at the County 
Hall, Spring Gardens, Mr. John Hutton, 
Chairman, presiding. ' 

The greater part of the sitting was occupied in 
the consideration of the recommendations of the 
Special Committee on London Government, 
which, after a great deal of discussion, were 
agreed to. 


Lea Bridge.—The Bridges Committee recom- 
mended :— 


(a) That, subject to an estimate being submitted 
to the Council by the Finance Committee as 
required by the statute, Lee Bridge be rebuilt at an 
estimated cost of 10,000/., on condition that the 
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Essex County Council contribute 4,250/., the Lee 
Conservancy Board so00/., and the Leyton and 
Walthamstow Tramways Company 1,000/, towards 
he cost. 
’ (5) That, subject to an estimate being submitted 
to the Council by the Finance Committee as 
required by the statute, the engineer be instructed to 
make two borings to ascertain the strength and 
depth of the existing foundations of the abutments 
and wing walls of the bridge at an estimated cost of 
go/,, and that the work be carried out by the Works 
Committee. 

After a brief discussién the recommendations 
were agreed to. 

The usual weekly meeting was held on Tuesday, 
Mr. John Hutton presiding. 


Vauxhall and Lambeth Bridges.—The ad- 
iourned report of the Bridges Committee related 
to Vauxhall and Lambeth Bridges, and was as 
follows :— 


We have considered what means of transit across 
the Thames should be included in the Council's 
Improvements Bill to be introduced into Parliament 
during the session of 1895. There appear to us to 
be several schemes of pressing importance. But the 
most urgent are those for the reconstruction of 
Vauxhall and Lambeth bridges. The consideration 
of these two crossings cannot very well be separated. 
The question which has engaged our attention is 
whether one of these two bridges should be con- 
structed before the other, and if so, which, or 
whether it would be expedient to obtain powers for 
the reconstruction of both bridges in the same 
session of Parliament. Viewedas a public improve- 
ment, whether with reference to the road traffic or 
to that upon the river, in our opinion there can be 
no doubt that Vauxhall Bridge claims the more 
immediate attention. The reconstruction of this 
bridge involves no extensive system of street 
improvements, no opposition is likely to be 
encountered, nor would it necessitate any further 
expenditure for the approaches to render it 
at once and for all time of advantage to the 
public. The width of 80 ft. having been decided 
upon, the reconstruction of the bridge would at once 
place two important railway stations, Vauxhall and 
Victoria, in immediate communication by tramway, 
which in itself would, we think, be of considerable 
public importance. With regard to the traffic over 
Lambeth and Vauxhall Bridges, we find that in 
July, 1891, the maximum for Lambeth Bridge 
varied from 118 to 130 vehicles per hour, whereas 
over Vauxhall Bridge the maximum varied from 720 
to 721 per hour, and on comparing the traffic over 
Vauxhall Bridge with that taken in 1890 at Norfolk- 
street, Strand, it appears that the traffic over the 
bridge amounts to about 64 per cent. of that passing 
along the Strand. Taking the above figures, we 
may say that as regards traffic Lambeth Bridge is to 
Vauxhall Bridge in the proportion of about 1 to 7, 
and certainly, if we say that Lambeth Bridge 
accommodates not more than one-sixth of the 
traffic which passes over Vauxhall, we shall be 
within the truth. Looking at the direction of the 
principal thoroughfares on both sides of the river 
leading to and from Vauxhall, Lambeth, and West- 
minster Bridges, it appears to us that this disparity 
of traffic is likely to continue until some new line of 
thoroughfare is made from St. George’s-circus over 
Lambeth Bridge in the direction of Victoria- 
Street or the Victoria Station. The cost of 
a new bridge at Vauxhall, 80 ft. wide with 
gradients of 1 in 40, would be 380,000/., 
including 30,0007. for a temporary bridge, and 
the property charges are estimated by the valuer 
at 74,000/, The latter will be incurred entirely on 
the south side of the river in respect of property 
Opposite the gas-works. Lambeth Bridge, with a 
width of 80 ft. and gradients of 1 in 30, would cost 
386,0007, to rebuild, inclusive of 30,000/, for a 
temporary structure, and if the property to be 
acquired be limited to that necessary for widening 
the approach roads to 60 ft., with gradients of 
I in 30, its estimated cost as given by the valuer 
would be 95,100/, net, so that we get the following 
figures comparatively for the two bridges :— 


Total cost of Lambeth Bridge..... £481,100 
Total cost of Vauxhall Bridge..... 





A difference in favour of Vauxhall 
Ne ES. Fis ica5o cGce tes £27,100 


But this does not fully represent all the circumstances 
of the case. The above expenditure on Vauxhall 
Bridge would create at once an important public 
improvement, while the larger expenditure on 
Lambeth Bridge would require to be supplemented 
in the future by some very extensive and costly 
widenings, embracing Millbank-street, Horseferry- 
road, with a new street in addition thereto, and also 
Church-street, Lambeth ; until these improvements 
were effected it could not be said that the public 
would reap the full benefit of the widened bridge. 
The cost of these widenings would probably 
amount to something near the cost of the bridge. 
We think it advisable to inform the Council 
of the present stability of the two bridges. 
The Superstructure of Vauxhall Bridge would in 
all probability remain safe for many years pro- 
vided the foundations remained imtact. It is in 


its foundations that the bridge is weak. These were 





strongly reported against by Sir Frederick Bramwell 
and Sir Joseph Bazalgette some years ago, and 
since then the foundations of the piers have been | 
protected by blocks of iron slag. The piers have 
recently been examined by a diver, who found that 
some of the deposited slag had been removed, but 
not to such an extent as to expose the timber, and 
we are now waiting for soundings to be taken above 
and below the bridge before reporting in further 
detail to the Council. Thescour through the arches 
of the bridge must inevitably in course of time 
undermine the piers, and the whole structure will 
then be liable to subsidence. We do not, however, 
apprehend that there will be any sudden collapse of 
the bridge, as it is anticipated that warning of 
impending failure would be given ; at the same time 
we think that the rebuilding of the bridge should 
not be much longer postponed. As _ regards 
Lambeth Bridge, it was undoubtedly in a shaky 
condition at the time it was taken over by the late 
Board, but the alterations and improvements 
subsequently carried out have, we are advised, 
placed it beyond the risk of immediate failure, 
especially as the weight of loads allowed to pass 
over it is restricted. We must, however, express 
our opinion that the bridge should be reconstructed 
at an early date. Upon a review of all the circum- 
stances, we have come to the conclusion that 
Vauxhall Bridge should be rebuilt as soon as 
possible, and we therefore recommend— 

(a) That the Council do apply to Parliament for power 
to rebuild Vauxhall Bridge at an estimated cost of 454,000/., 
including 30,000/. for a temporary timber bridge, 50 ft. 
wide, to cross from the western end of the Albert Embank- 
ment to Millbank. (6) That the Parliamentary Committee, 
in conference with the Bridges Committee, be instructed to 
prepare a Bill to be introduced in the session of Parliament 
for 1895 authorising the rebuilding of Vauxhall Bridge. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Ford moved the following 


amendment :— 

‘‘ That, as under the present system of local taxation the 
whole of the large cost of rebuilding Vauxhall Bridge 
would fall upon the occupying ratepayers, the Council, in 
view of the actual and impending increase of the county 
and local rates, does not deem it expedient to apply to 
Parliament for power to rebuild the bridge until provision 
has been made for the owners of ground values to beara 
fair proportion of the cost.” 
Alderman Fleming 
amendment. 

After further discussion the amendment was 
lost on a show of hands, and the Council 
divided. The figures were, for the amendment, 
39 ; against 59. The recommendations of the com- 


mittee were afterwards agreed to. 


The Council and the Water Companies.—Th* 
Water Committee reported that they had com- 
municated with all the Metropolitan Water Com- 
panies with regard to entering into negotiations 
for the purchase of the Companies’ undertakings. 
They had received simple acknowledgments from 
the Lambeth and New River Water Companies, 
but three other Companies, viz., the Grand 
Junction, the Southwark and Vauxhall, and the 
East London, had returned specific answers. The 
Grand Junction Company state that they were 
not willing to enter into negotiations at the 
present moment for the sale of their under- 
taking to the Council. The Southwark and 
Vauxhall Company say that they had no intention 
or desire whatever to sell their undertaking, and 
the East London Company do not see their way 
to enter into negotiations for sale on the basis 
indicated in the resolution, but they added that if 
any definite and practicable proposals were made 
for the purchase of their undertaking they would 
be prepared to give them careful consideration. 
They did not propose any immediate steps with 
regard to the Grand Junction Company, but the 
promotion of Bills by the Southwark and Vaux- 
hall, the East London, and the West Middlesex 
Companies was a circumstance requiring the 
immediate attention of the Council. The Council 
had already resolved to present petitions against 
these Bills, and the draft petitions were now 
under consideration by the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee. The Council should not rest satisfied 
with this, but should take action to obtain the 
rejection of the Bills altogether. The inevitable 
result of their being carried would be to increase 
the vested property of the companies, and to add 
to the difficulties in the way of the attainment of 
the Council’s objects. They therefore recom- 
mended, ‘* That the Council do request those of 
its members who are also members of Parliament 
to oppose the Bill of the Southwark and Vauxhall 
Water Company, the East London Water 
Company, and the West Middlesex Company 
on second reading, and to take all possible steps 
to secure their rejection.”’ These proposals, after 
some opposition on the part of Mr. Boulnois, 
M.P., who pointed out that the companies were 
only ‘asking for ‘powers to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission, were 
adopted. 


Williams seconded the 





ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


SURREY ARCHZOLOGICAL Socigety. — The 
thirty-ninth annual general meeting of this society 
took place on the 14th inst., at 8, Danes’ 
Inn, Strand. Viscount Midleton, the President, 
occupied the chair. The report of the Council 
was adopted. It referred to the afternoon 
meeting of the society, on June 17 last, at Esher, 
when the churches, and Waynflete’s Tower, in 
the grounds of Esher-place, were visited and 
described. The annual excursion was held on 
Wednesday, July 26, the meeting-place being 
Guildford. The part of the Society’s Collections 
(vol. xi., part 2) for the year 1893 was duly 
issued to all members not in arrear with their 
subscriptions. This part contains several valuable 
papers, and numerous illustrations. The Cata- 
logue of Church Plate makes steady progress. 
The Index to the Calendar of the Feet of Fines 
is now almost complete, and there is every pro- 
spect of an early delivery of the volume. With 
regard to the finances of the Society there is a 
small deficit on the year’s expenditure, accounted 
for by the funding of several life subscriptions, 
formerly treated as current account. The library 
continues to increase, not only by exchanges from 
kindred societies, but also by donations from 
members. The Council will gladly welcome any 
gifts of books relating to the county. The 
following members of Council retired by rotation, 
but were eligible for re-election, viz. :—Lieutenant- 
Colonel Godwin-Austen, Rev. R. M. Blakiston, 
and Messrs. Robert Hovenden, J. J. Howard, 
A. Jj. Style, and John Watney. The 
number of members is 315, viz., annual, 218; 
life 95; honorary, 2. During the year 13 new 
members have been elected, viz., 12 annual and 
1 life. By death the Society has lost 9 members, 
After the adoption of the report and balance-sheet 
the retiring members of the Council were re- 
elected, as also were the hon. secretaries, Mr. 
Mill Stephenson, F.S.A., and Rev. T. S. Cooper, 
M.A., F.S.A.; the auditors, Messrs. W. F. 
Potter and C. Walter Wren; and the collector, 
Mr. W. P. Ivatts, with votes of thanks for their 
services. 

GLasGow ARCHZOLOGICAL Society.—The 
monthly meeting of the Glasgow Archzological 
Society was held in the rooms, 207, Bath-street, 
on the 15th inst. Mr. Black reported that 
several important matters had been before the 
council. With reference to Barochan Cross, Mr. 
Cunningham, of Craigends, had taken measures 
for the preservation of the stone. The broken 
portions had been brought together, and it was 
intended to have the stone re-erected. As to the 
proposed removal of the monument of King 
William III. at the Cross, the secretaries had 
written to the Town Council expressing the hope 
that the statue would not be removed far from its 
present site. Mr. Black also explained that the 
council hoped to be able soon to issue the report 
of the committee as to the excavations upon the 
Antonine Wall. Mr. David Robertson then 
exhibited and described various MSS. of 
Tannahill, Motherwell, and other Scottish poets. 
Dr. Macdonald next read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Roman Bridge near Bothwell.” Taking up the 
evidence that was offered in support of the Roman 
origin of the structure, he reviewed it in detail, 
coming to the conclusion that proof much more 
direct and satisfactory was needed before the 
popular belief could be accepted as well founded. 
There was no doubt that the road which once 
crossed it was known at one time as Watling- 
street. This circumstance more than anything 
e'se had led to the bridge being connected with 
the Romans. But road and bridge were not 
necessarily of the same age. Whatever might be 
the meaning of Watling, its application to a road 
was not meant to indicate that it had been con- 
structed by the Romans. Professor Ferguson 
afterwards read a note on a toadstone ring, and 
alsu notes on early books of secrets. 
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‘« CONSISTORY COURT, CHESTER CATHEDRAL.” 
—In regard to the drawing of this published in our 
last, with a wrong title put on it by the lithographer, 
we beg to say that any purchaser or subscriber who 
returns that illustration to the publisher of this 
journal, will receive from him another impression of 
the plate with the correct title on it. 

ARCHITECTURAL SECTION OF THE GLASGOW 
PHILOSOPHICAL Society. — The Architectural 
Section of the Glasgow Philosophical Society met 
on the ioth inst. in the hali, Bath-street—Mr. 
Campbell Douglas presiding—when Mr. Hippolyte 
J. Blanc, A.R.S.A., architect, Edinburgh, read a 
paper entitled ‘“‘A Few Notes on the Collegiate 
Churches of Scotland.” The paper was illustrated 





The Council was counted out at twenty minutes 
past seven, - a 


by a number of lime-light views. | 
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Proposed Chapel, Longford Castle.—Plan. 
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WINDOW, GERRARD’S CROSS, SLOUGH. 


Saal LIE window of which we give an illustra- 

mj} tion was executed by Messrs. Shrigley 
A. & Hunt for St. James’s Church, Ger- 
rard’s Cross, near Slough. The subject is the 
Holy Women and SS. John and Peter met by 
the Angels at the Tomb of Christ; the angels 
being in the centre light, and the groups of the 
women and apostles respectively occupying the 
left-hand and right-hand lights. The window is 
of large dimensions, and the colour scheme full 
and rich. 








BINGHAM’S MELCOME, DORSETSHIRE. 


THIs interesting old house is situated in the 
centre of Dorset, about ten miles north-east of 
Dorchester. 

In remote times it belonged to the old Dorset 
family of Turberville, and during the reign of 
Henry III. it came into the possession of the 
Binghams through the marriage of Sir William 
de Bingham, of Sutton Bingham, Somersetshire, 
to Lucie, heiress of Robert Turberville, and from 
, that time to the. present day it has been the seat 
of the Binghams, without a break in the male line. 

Hutchins, in his ‘* History of the Antiquities 
of Dorset” says, that from an inventory of the 
possessions of Robert Bingham, in the fourteenth 
year of Elizabeth, ‘‘it would seem that the house 
has undergone very little substantial alteration 
since that date.” There is no doubt but that the 
greater part of the present house was built during 
the reign of Queen Mary, but there are several 
remains of a much earlier house. The entrance 
is through a buttressed gate-house into a singu- 
larly picturesque court. In front, raised on a 
terrace, stands the main portion of the house, con- 
sisting of a hall, 31 ft. by 18 ft., with a magnificent 
oriel which has a projection of 15 ft. The 
detail of this part is of considerable richness, 
and the work is particularly refined. To the 
right of the hall in a part of the building that has 
been modernised at a comparatively recent date, 
there have been found traces of the great kitchen. 
with the ladies’ parlour above it. 

On the left of the oriel a range of offices with 
bedrooms above connect the hall with the gate- 
house. In the oriel windows are stained glass 
panels of contemporary date with the house, 





bearing the arms ofthe Binghams, and the various 
families with whom they had married at that 
date. 

During the last century the roof of the old hall 
was destroyed, and attics formed by raising the 
eaves level and substituting a flat slate roof for 
the old steep pitched one. 

The hall has now been re-roofed, externally 
regaining the ancient form. It was found 
necessary to rebuild the back wall of the hall, 
but restoration to the stone-work elsewhere 
has been carried out without pulling down. 
A drawing-room has been formed on the first 
floor in what was originally the ladies’ parlour, 
though it had since been cut up into bedrooms, 
The roofs were stripped throughout, the timbers 
repaired, and the old stone slates replaced. The 
internal woodwork has been restored and 
renewed where absolutely necessary, including 
the panelling, of which there is much, of various 
dates and degrees of excellence. 

The sanitary work and water supplies have 
been completely re-arranged. The work has 
been carried out by Mr. A. H. Green, of 
Blandford, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Evelyn Hellicar, architect. 





PROPOSED PRIVATE CHAPEL, LONG-. 
FORD CASTLE. 


THE illustration shows an interior view of the 
proposed private chapel at Longford for the Earl 
of Radnor. It is situated on the east side of the 
castle, the east end of the chapel overlooking the 
river Avon. 

The chapel is intended to seat 180 persons, and 
consists of nave and aisles, chancel choir chapel 
with organ over, and vestry. At the west end is 
a gallery connected with the castle by means of 
flying bridges opening out of the great saloon. 

The chapel will be built of local stone and 
flints, with Ham Hill stone dressings. 

Internally the roof of nave and aisles will be of 
oak grown on the estate. 
be groined, the ribs being of oak, with the 
spandrels of plaster. 

As will be seen from the illustration, it is 
intended, as far as possible, to re-use the semi- 
classical caps, columns, fittings, and oak panelling 
taken from the original chapel pulled down about 
the year 1700, but of which no drawings or 
description can be discovered. 


It is also intended externally to re-use the’ 








masonry taken from the twelfth-century monastery 
of Ivy Church, about a mile distant, recently 
pulled down. 

The architect is Mr. G. Hamilton Gordon, of 
London. 


ST. MARY’S CHURCH, BEVERLEY.— 
ROOD-SCREEN. 


THE illustration shows the western side of this 
rood-screen, which has recently been restored to 
its old position. It seems clear that the screen 
was erected after the fall of the central tower in 
1520. At some unknown date, between the 
Reformation and the present generation, the loft 
was taken down, and the screen was mutilated by 
the destruction of about half of each of the side 
bays, and of the vaulted cove and cornice, in 
order to make it fit a narrower space under the 
eastern arch of the crossing. Here it stood until 
A. W. Pugin commenced his restoration of the 
church in 1844; but, although his report contem- 
plated the re-erection of the screen, the work was 
not carried out. As will be seen from the plan, 
the complete screen was a double one, its western 
part standing some Io ft. west of the back of the 
returned stalls, and the whole was covered by a 
very wide loft. The four posts, AA, BB, which 
supported the loft, are still preserved in the 
church ; but at present only the western part of 
the screen has been restored. Practically, the 
whole of the lower part of the screen is old, with 
the exception of the completion of the missing 
halves of the side bays. No remains existed of 
the vaulted cove and cornice, and these are 
entirely new. The restoration has been carried 
out by Messrs. J. E. Elwell & Son, of Beverley, 
under the superintendence of Messrs. Botterill, 
Son & Bilson, architects, of Hull. 








DESIGN FOR A COUNTRY HOUSE. 


TuIs design for a house, by Mr. Richard 
Willock, was intended for a site having a 


The chancel roof will | considerable fall, advantage of which has been 


taken in the formation of a terrace along one 
side on to which the principal rooms open. 

The chief features in the design are the strongly- 
marked hurizontal cornices. . 

The intention was to produce a quiet-looking 
house, and one suitable for an ordinary country 
locality. 

The drawings .were exhibited at the Royal 
Academy last year. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION : 
OLD ARCHITECTURE IN EAST LONDON. 


THE ordinary fortnightly meeting of this 
Association was held on the 16th inst., in the 
meeting-room of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, 9, Conduit-street, Mr. E. W. 
Mountford (President) in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members 
ofthe Association, viz., Messrs. T. P. Dobson 
and S. Wilkinson. 

Votes of thanks were passed to Mr. Ingress 
Bell for conducting the members over the United 
Service Institution, and to Messrs. Leeming and 
lohn Taylor in connexion with the visit to the 
new Admiralty Offices on March 3. 

The President called attention to the lectures on 
professional practice by Mr. E. T. Hall, commencing 
onApril6. These were veryimportant lectures, and 
he hoped a good many names would be sent in. 

The President also announced that a special 
meeting of the members would be held that day 
fortnight for the consideration of the London 
Streets and Buildings’ Bill, now being promoted 
by the London County Council. This was a 
very important subject, affecting the whole of 
the profession, and he trusted there would be a 

ood attendance. 

Mr. F. E. Masey then read the following paper 
on Old Architecture in East London,” illustrated 
by lantern photographs :— 

A short time since I inquired of an architectural 
friend whether he knew East London. He replied 
readily in the affirmative, saying he had seen it 
from the railway carriage when passing through 
on his way to Great Yarmouth. 

And certainly the panorama so obtained is in 
many ways sad and depressing enough to extin- 
guish any curiosity to make its further acquain- 
tance. Taking an average dull day for the view 
(for the weather in this part seems somehow 
generally dull) the spectator may behold a picture 
in which the prevailing tones are mournful greys 
and drabs, and the details chiefly composed of 
endless rows of mean dwellings separated by still 
meaner courts and back-yards. Here and there 
hoard schools and mission churches in severe 
stock brick break the monotonous level of pan- 
tile roofs. Beyond these a fringe of chemical 
works, rag yards, rope walks, and the like, then 
an horizon bounded by factories, warehouses, and 
railway sheds, with a few spires and some huge 
cubes of brickwork called ‘‘model dwellings ” 
interspersed. Above all smoke, smoke everywhere, 
rising from the countless rows of red chimneys to 
mingle with the larger streams issuing from the 
factories, and then melting imperceptibly into the 
dull, murky atmosphere which overlays this region 
like a large grey blanket. 

There must be many here who know that this 
description is in no way overdrawn. It is a 
picture which is indicative of the sad, dull, and 
unlovely lives passed by many of the inhabitants, 
and which, for unmitigated hideousness, cannot, 
I imagine, be surpassed, and, I trust, scarcely 
equalled. I have ventured to remind you of this, the 
present aspect of East London, in order to draw 
attention to the extraordinary change in character 
and appearance which this district has undergone 
during the past century and a half. 

It is most difficult to realise how comparatively 
modern is the unsavoury reputation which it 
bears. In endeavouring to put this fact as forcibly 
as possible before you this evening, I feel that I 
am only doing my subject bare justice, for this 
district has played an important part in London 
history for 800 years, and was the chosen spot for 
the residence of the wealthier inhabitants for cen- 
turles before what is now call the West-end had 
emerged from its primitive state of meadow and 
marsh, 

Before proceeding to describe the few remains 
of old architecture in East London, I should like 
to sketch, as briefly as possible, the rise and 
growth of Stepney, as we are able to gather it from 
the earliest records up to the present time, for the 
history of Stepney is the history of East London. 

Mr. Besant, in his admirable book * London,” 
shows that the deserted Roman city was invaded, 
tefounded, and practically repeopled by the East 
Saxons. Miletus became its first bishop in 604, and 
soon after that we have information relating to 
Stepney from which we may gather that its history 
is nearly contemporary with that of London itself. 
It is interesting to note traces of the East Saxon 
character plainly discernible down to the present 

ay amongst the inhabitants of the East, and Mr. 
ae = pms out ng the eve cockney 

1s really nothing more or less tha 
Essex dialect. . “ lian 
ae far back as Saxon times we have records of 
€ Manor of Stebenhythe, spelled in half-a-dozen 


ways. The manor extended eastwards from the 
City to the River Lea, and was bounded on the 
north by what is now Hackney parish, and on the 
south by the river. 

When Doomsday was taken, Stepney Manor was 
described as part of the ancient desmesnes of the 
Bishopric of London, and valued at 48/. per 
annum. ‘The manor house stood a quarter of a 
mile north-east of what is now Bethnal Green. 
The Saxon church was called All Saints. Dunstan 
was made Bishop of London in 957, and probably 
for a time lived in Stepney. He built the church, 
and to his memory it was afterwards dedicated. 

The derivation of Stebenhythe is supposed to 
be froin Steb, the trunk of a tree, and hythe, a 
wharf, The following description by Fitz Stephen 
in Henry II.’s reign probably includes Stepney : 
** On all sides without the. houses of the suburbs 
are the citizens’ gardens and orchards, planted 
with trees, both large, sightly, and adjoining 
together beyond the pastures and plain meadows.”’ 
Towards the north he described the meadows as 
‘‘having brooks running through them, turning 
mills with a pleasant noise,” and further, ‘‘a 
great forest, a well wooded chase having good 
covert for harts, bucks, does, bears, and wild 
bulls.” 

The Bishops of London seemed to have found 
Stepney a pleasant place, for they constantly 
resided there between the eleventh and fifteenth 
centuries. We read that one of them tried to 
make a game preserve here in 1252, but the 
Mayoralty of London, already a rival power, 
effectually opposed and prevented it, so that the 
said Bishops had to content themselves with 
tournaments, which were for long after held at 
Bishops’ Hall, the name by which the manor 
house was known. In 1299 the king held at 
Stepney a Parliament in the mansion of Henry 
Walters, Mayor of London, on Mile End Green, 
on which occasion the Charter of Liberties was 
confirmed. Up to this time there is not very 
much information to be gathered about Stepney, 
and it was probably a small and somewhat uniin- 
portant place, but from about 1300 its active 
history may be said to commence. It is interest- 
ing to note how early the inhabitants showed their 
independent character and demonstrating capa- 
bilities from the fact that in both the insurrections 
of Wat Tyler and Jack Cade they played a con- 
spicuous part. The first step towards the 
division of Stepney was taken early in the 
fourteenth century, when the Whitechapel, called 
St. Mary Matfelon, was built as a chapel-of-ease. 
Soon after (1338) it became a parish to itself, 
The origin of the name is unknown, though there 
are several more or less improbable traditions to 
account for it. 

About this time the inhabitants of the eastern 
portion of the parish, called Stratford Bowe, 
being frequently unable to attend church owing to 
the flooding of the fields by the River Lea, a 
chapel was built and provided with a curate for 
their accommodation. The name of Bow is 
stated by Leland to be derived as follows :— 
** Matilda, wife of Henry I., having herself been 
well washed in the river, caused two bridges to 
be built in a place one mile distant from the Old 
Ford, of which one was situated on the Lea at 
the head of the town of Stratford, now called 
Bowe, because the bridge was arched like unto a 
bowe, a rare piece of work, for before that time 
the like had never been seen in England.” 

Early in the fifteenth century the Bishops 
ceased to reside in Stepney, but the spot had 
become a favourite one for the country houses of 
the richer London merchants. 

The reign of Henry VII. saw the rise and 
development of two great movements, in both of 
which Stepney played a conspicuous part, the pre- 
Reformation efforts for religious reform and the 
development of the Navy. Regarding the former 
several Stepney vicars stand conspicuous. Bishop 
Fox, a great patron of the new learning; Dr. 
Heynes, who was sent abroad to confer with 
Melanchthon ; Dean Colet, a leader of advanced 
thought, and founder of St. Paul’s School; 
William Jerome, who paid the price of being 
before his time by being burned at Smithfield in 
1540, and several others. 

The spirit of independent thought seems early 
to have taken firm hold of Stepney, for it after- 
wards became a stronghold of Puritanism. 
Respecting the second influence under which 
Stepney developed, the demand for ships soon 
caused houses, yards, and stores to creep along 
the river bank, although the country behind, 
between them and the Mile End-road did not 
alter its rural character for many a century after- 
wards. Theresult of this growth of naval enter- 





prise was Ratcliffe, Blackwall, and Deptford. At 
Deptford was built the famous Great Harry, 








which was commanded by Sir Thomas Spert, who 
also founded the Trinity House, and who was 
buried in Stepney Church. 

At Blackwall, some little time after, was built 
the Brunswick Dock, which was the commence- 
ment of the magnificent series which now lines 
the river bank. 

In 1550 the manor of Stepney passed away 
from the bishops of London after having been 
held by them nearly 600 years. Nicholas Ridley, 
Bishop of London, alienated the manor from the 
see and gave it to Edward VI., who granted it 
immediately to Thomas, Lord Wentworth. 

At this time the manor included several smaller 
manors, villages, and hamlets, which one by one 
were detached and became separate parishes. The 
principal of these were Shadwell (Chad’s Well), 
Spitalfields, Limehouse (Lymehurst), Stratiord- 
Bowe, Bethnal Green, and Poplar or Popler. 

In 1625, and again in 1665, Stepney suffered 
exceptionally severely from the plague, although 
this was probably due to its close connexion with 
the river trade and the foreign shipping rather 
than from any inherent unhealthiness in the place 
itself. In spite, however, of these calamities 
the locality continued a fashionable one. 

In 1663 the Marquis of Worcester built- his 
mansion on Stepney Green, and we read that 
in the tollowing year the king instituted a weekly 
court of record within the manor and granted a 
weekly market at Ratcliffe Cross, as well as a 
Michaelmas fair on the Green. Of these privileges 
one at least survives in the Haymarket still held 
in Whitechapel. 

In 1642, when the City was surrounded by a 
trench, fortifications were made at Mile End, 
sailors being employed for the work. The fortress 
which was intended to defend the approaches 
to the city from the eastern road was in the 
parish of Whitechapel. It was originally 
made 329 ft. in length, 182 ft. in breadth, and 
about 25 ft. high, The place was levelled to 
make room for a row of houses at the beginning 
of this century. The place is called ‘‘The 
Mount,” and the rise of the ground may still be 
noticed. 

Meantime the riverside hamlets continued to 
grow in importance. Writing in 1598, Stow 
complains that ‘‘ there hath been of late in place 
of elm trees many small tenements raised towards 
Ratcliffe, and Ratcliffe itself hath been also 
increased in building eastward (in place where I 
have known ailarge highway with fair elm trees on 
both the sides) that the same hath now taken hold 
of Lymehurst, corruptly called Limehouse, some- 
time distant a mile from Ratcliffe.” 

Between 1669 and 1743 the districts known as 
Shadwell, St. George’s, Spitalfields, Limehouse, 
Stratford, Bow, and Bethnal Green, were de- 
tached from Stepney, and became separate 
parishes, owing largely to the increase of popu- 
lation caused by the rapidly-growing trade at the 
Port of London. 

During this period, as the following figures 
will show, Stepney, the mother parish, continued 
a small place. 

Between 1680 and 1685 the births averaged 
1,380 annually. 


| _ Between 1790 and 1793 the births averaged 


2,260 annually. 

On the main road, however, between London 
and Stepney houses were commencing to be built. 

In 1673, Philadelphia, Lady Wentworth ob- 
tained the King’s permission to build upon a 
piece of land called West Heath, on the road to 
Stratford - Bow. Sir Christopher Wren was 
employed to survey the ground, and give his 
opinion on the eligibility of the site. We will 
refer to his report later on when passing the 
place in question. 

Before closing this brief notice of the history 
of the manor, it may be interesting to note its 
further changes Of ownership after having been 
given, as already mentioned, by Edward VI. to 
Thomas, Lord Wentworth. 

From the latter it descended to Thomas, Earl 
of Cleveland, whose estates were confiscated in 
1652. Sir William Ellis, Cromwell’s solicitor, 
was then made steward of the manor, valued at 
200/, per annum. 

After the Restoration the Earl of Cleveland 
recovered a part of his property, amongst the 
rest this manor, which remained in his family 
until 1720. In 1754 it passed to the Colebrooke 
family, the present lords of the manor. 

The eighteenth‘century saw the gradual decline 
of this venerable suburb from its position as a 
fashionable locality, although it continued a 
favourite residence of the middle classes down to 
fifty years since. The next and last important 
event in the history of Stepney was the building 





of the docks, to accommodate the enormous 
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expansion of trade with the East and West 
Indies. Soon after the commencement of these 
enterprises Stepney, with its mansions and 
cottages, fields and trees, gardens and ture- 
lands, disappeared as if by magic, and in its place 
arose the East London of to-day. 

Many were the interesting buildings demolished 
one by one to make room for the swelling popu- 
lation. In a few cases we have contemporary 
drawings, more or less authentic, of what then 
existed, but in many more there is nothing but a 
meagre record of the fact of their disappearance. 
In deploring that so little information is handed 
down to us, it must be remembered that , until 
paring ong’ recently, methods of . illustration 
were few and tedious, and the times apathetic in 
matters artistic. Nowadays, although facilities 
for obtaining authentic records are great, one has 
reason to know that much that is historically and 
architecturally valuable, disappears yearly with- 
out any such record being made; and although a 
Government camera could, with small expense 
and probable profit, perform the needful part in 
respect to our vanishing old buildings, yet it has 
been left hitherto to a few disinterested and 
enthusiastic amateurs to preserve any memorial 
of them. 

In regard to this matter I should like to draw 
the serious attention of our Camera Club to the 
fine opportunity here presented to them of doing 
a really national work. It would be one in 
which their peculiar knowledge would give them 
a great advantage, and which, if systematically 
and thoroughly carried out, would be most 
valuable, and would earn for them the gratitude 
of the architectural, archeological, and artistic 
worlds. 

In the following short and necessarily imperfect 
description of some of the old buildings remain- 
ing in East London, it will be found convenient 
to take an imaginary journey eastwards from 
Aldgate as far as Bow, thence to the river, and 
to return by the river streets to the Tower. 

Leaving Aldgate, the gate of the East, behind 
us, we make our way with difficulty through a 
busy crowd, which includes Hebrews, butchers, 
slaughterers, city clerks, and Essex farmers, and 
where railway vans and hay carts, brewers’ drays, 
and funeral processions contend with unwieldy 
trams for the mastery of the road. We should 
first notice the group of houses on the south 
side of the street known as ‘‘ Butchers’ Row.” 
Amongst them is a wine and spirit house of 
long standing, with a quaint old bar and scoring 
board. Mansell- (or Maunsell) street leads off 
to the right. Here several fine old houses of a 
well-known type still remain. 

On the north side of Aldgate the last of the 
historic hostelries has long since ‘disappeared to 
make room for ‘‘improvements.” A short distance 
further east and then the Commercial - road 
branches off to take the heavy traffic to and from 
the docks. 

Here commences Whitechapel High-street. 
On the left are some houses of Restoration date, 
which group well with the tower of the new Free 
Library beyond. 

Opposite stands the conspicuous spire of St. 
Mary Matfelon. Of the origin of this strange 
word there are many explanations,,but none 
satisfactory. Drawings extant show the old 
church to have been much of the same type as 
that of Stepney. There is reason to believe that a 
chapel existed here long before the fourteenth 
century when the “ white chapel” previously 
referred to was built. Behind the church lies 
the picturesque and historic bell foundry of 
Mears & Stainbank, where many famous bells 
have first seen the light. 

A little further on we pass ‘‘ The Mount,” a 
row of houses on slightly raised ground, which 
occupies the site of the fort raised in 1642. 
Beyond is the London Hospital, built by 
Mainwaring in 1752, and furnished with nearly 
800 beds. The exterior is simple and dignified 
in treatment, and seems to be more suited to its 
purpose than many more ambitious buildings 
whose pointed turrets and florid detail sometimes 
suggest a music-hall rather than a House of 
Mercy. 

Within, the upper floors are served by two 
substantial oak staircases, which also contrast 
favourably with more modern developments, 

One of these takes the traffic of half the hospital 
and is known not to have been repaired for 
upwards of fifty years, whilst a! stone external 
staircase close by, built in 1876, and taking only 
a fourth of the traffic, has had to be repaired twice 
since its erection. | 

Nearly opposite the hospital starts the old road. 
leading to Bethnal Green. There is little there 


now to reward.a visit, although the neighbourhood 
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was in old days a rival to Stepney in popularity 
and possessed fine houses in abundance. 

The name is supposed to be derived from the 
Bathon family, who held property here in the 
reign of Edward I. The memorials of the parish 
are most interesting, and to do justice to them 
would need much more space than we have now 
at our disposal. 

The most important building in Bethnal Green 
parish was the residence of the Bishops of London, 
the ancient Stepney Manor House, and known 
as Bishops Hall. It was situated about a quarter 
of a mile to the N.E. of the Green and remained 
until 1844, when it was swept away in the making 
of the Victoria Park. 

The parish was separated from Stepney in 1743 
and the church built in 1746. 

Amongst other noted buildings were ‘‘ Kirby 
Castle” a large house facing the Green, built by 
John Kirby in the sixteenth century and a chapel 
standing at the N.E. end dedicated to St. George. 

Both these buildings disappeared about ninety 
years since. Beyond is Hackney, rich in history 
and associations; but, as Hackney does not 
consider herself in East London, we will retrace 
our steps to Mile End-gate and resume our 
journey east. Just beyond the curious old inn 
standing isolated on the ‘‘ waste” we reach one 
of the gems of East London Architecture still 
remaining, the Trinity Almshouses. 

These almshouses were founded in 1695 by the 
Corporation of Trinity House for twenty-four old 
commanders or mates of ships, their wives or 
widows. Architecturally these buildings are in 
their way admirable; the general treatment 
quiet and unobtrusive, as befitting their use, and 
the detail excellent and appropriate. The 
dwellings occupy two side of a quadrangle, 
the chapel the third side, anda boundary-wall 
and railing, with handsome gate-posts on the 
street side, separate the inhabitants from the roar 
of the Mile-End road. 

The ends of the dwellings abutting on the street 
are gabled and ornamented with models of ships 
of the period. The doorways are grouped in 
couples, each with its flat carved porch; each 
pair of dwellings shares an ornamented lead 
cistern placed between them. The centre of 
each block is treated with a pediment, with 
carved tympanum. 


the north side to meet the chapel in the centre, 
but they were demolished to make room for the 
extension of the buildings at the back. In the 
centre of the quadrangle is a statue of Captain 
Sandes, a former benefactor. 

The glass in the chapel is noteworthy, it having 
been taken from the old hall of Trinity House, 
at oy dg my when it was pulled down in 
1786. 

Adjoining the Trinity on the west side are the 

Skinners’ Almshouses, built in 1698. They are 
very similar in character to their neighbours. It 
is much to be regretted that the site has been 
sold, and that these quaint and interesting 
buildings will shortly be demolished, to make 
room for a new Jewish synagogue. Further east 
on the same side are the Vintners’ Almshouses, 
of later date, and no architectural interest. 
It seems a pity that a form of benevolence so 
satisfactory to all parties concerned should have 
been elbowed out of fashion by the wholesale 
system of charity, if I may so call it, which 
nowadays obtains favour. 

In Lysons’ ‘‘ Environs” a plan is given of this 
part of the parish, drawn by Sir Christopher Wren 
in 1673, who was asked to report upon the 
suitability of the site for building, by request of 
Philadelphia, Lady Wentworth, who had obtained 
the King’s permission to build there. 

We have now reached the north end of 
Stepney, or Mile End Green. The Green is now 
enclosed and planted with flowers, and appears 
well cared for. There are several comfortable- 
looking old houses left to remind us of the 
bygone prosperity, but of the great mansions none 
remain. The last one—that built by Sir Henry 
Colet (father of Dean Colet), called Great Place 
—was cleared away some years since. Hard by 
was the famous Worcester House, built by the 
Marquis in 1663, of which the gateway remained 
in 1810. It stood opposite the ancient rectory, 
or church house, near the east end of the church. 
A little further on, at the corner of Whitehorse- 
street, was the house given by Dean Colet, when 
founding St. Paul’s School as a country house for 
the head masters, and which continued to be used 
as such until the present century. Nothing now 
remains of it, but the great name is kept in 
memory by “‘ Colet-place.” . 


We have now arrived at Stepney Church. ~In 





spite of two centuries of tinkering, and its present 


The dwellings were originally returned along | 





| 


grimy surroundings, the exterior retains a certajy 
amount of dignity and architectural character, 

The plan of the present church consists of 4 
chancel, nave, and two aisles. It is apparently 
of late fourteenth-century date, and needs po 
special comment. On entering the south porgh 
we are reminded of the existence of one of the 
previous churches by a carved panel representj 
the Crucifixion, of the twelfth century ; there is algy 
the mutilated remains of a Hloly water stoup. The 
first thing to strike one on entering is the hideoys 
gallery over each of the aisles. They are placed 
so as not to interfere with the nave arcade, ang 
are indications of more prosperous times, 
first was erected in 1601, and the other added ip 
1684 to accommodate the large increase of cop. 
gregation caused by the Great Fire. In the 
north porch is another relic of the previogs 
church—z.¢., a carved panel, too decayed for the 
subject to be identified. Near the west door the 
modern Norman font rests on a black marble 
plinth. This was the tombstone of the infant Lord 
Darnley, elder brother to the father of James], 
The child was buried beneath the altar, whence 
this stone was removed some years ago to be put 
to this not altogether inappropriate use. 

The church contains many handsome tombs, 
chiefly Elizabethan and later. The most noted 
one is in the north side of the chancel, the altar 
tomb of Sir Henry Colet, citizen and mercer of 
London. He was Mayor between 1486-1495, 
and in memory of his more distinguished sop, 
the founder of the St. Paul’s School, the tomb js 
faithfully kept in repairby the Mercers’ Company, 
On the south side are thirteenth-century sedilig 
from an earlier building. 

Near the Colet tomb is one to Alderman Clark, 
dated 1510. There are many other interesting 
graves and monuments in the church, notably to 
Anne, Lady Wentworth, 1571; John Kyte, Bishop 
of Carlisle ; Richard Pace, Dean of St. Paul’s; 
Nicholas Gibbon, Sheriff of London ; Sir Thomas 
Spert, founder of Trinity House, and many 
others. 

‘The remains of the ancient rood-screen existed 

till 1621. In 1622 a three-decker was erected, 
and the King’s Arms, and the Creed, the Lord’ 
Prayer, andthe Ten Commandments were put 
up, says the record, ‘‘after a handsome and 
beautiful manner.” 
During the Plague the churchyard was put to 
great strain, and a plague-pit had to be made on 
the north side of Mile End-road. This is shown 
on Sir Christopher. Wren’s plan. The Plague 
records here are very perfect and interesting, and 
the vestry minutes have been kept with the 
greatest care from 1579. They have lately been 
carefully edited and printed under the title of 
‘* Memorials of Stepney Parish,” by the Rev. G. 
W. Hill, and Mr. W. H. Frere, and from them 
I have gained much interesting information. 
Before leaving the church we should notice a 
stone built into the wall near the west door, 
having the following curious inscription :— 


Of Carthage wall I was a stone, 
O Mortals read with pity, 
Time consumes all—it spareth none, 
Man, mountains, time, or city. 
Therefore, O Mortals, now bethink 
You whereunto you must, 
Since now such stately buildings 
Lie buried in the dust. 
Tuos. HuGHEs, 1663. 


After glancing at the interesting collection of 
maps, prints, and relics of Old Stepney Church, 
preserved in the vestry, we must retrace our steps 
to the Mile End-road in order to see Bow Church, 
which lies in the main road a mile and a half 
eastward. We pass another group of old houses 
on the north side of the road, and then the 
People’s Palace, noting that it displaced the 
Bancroft Hospital, founded in 1727 for the 
maintenance of 24 poor men and the education of 
100 boys. A short tram ride brings us to Bow 
Church, or, to call it by its proper name, Strat- 
ford-Bow, standing right in the centre of the 
road. 

Stratford-Bow Church, as already mentioned, 
was built as a chapel-of-ease to Stepney, but 
after long rivalries and quarrels it was made 4 
separate parish in 1719. The bells of the church 
were the famous ones mentioned in the nursely 
rhyme, ‘The church is dedicated to St. Mary, 
and was built early in the fourteenth century; # 
consists of a chancel nave and two aisles. — 

There are one or two interesting monuments 10 
the church, and some old Flemish glass. There 


is nothing of special interest in the architecture. 
Opposite the church are some old houses, one Of 
which still serves useful purpose as a club for 
young women. We must now retrace our steps 


forsome distance westward until arriving at the 
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Burdett-road, which takes us south to the next 
oint of interest— Limehouse. 

The parish church is dedicated to St. Anne, 
and is one of the fifty brought into existence by 
the Act of 1710. The architect was Nicholas 
Hawksmoor, the building being completed in 
1724. The tower 1s a well-known landmark, and 
can be seen for many miles by those approaching 
London by the river. The interior of the church 
does not call ‘for special mention; the whole 
building is treated in a plain, sensible style, but, 
excepting the tower, is not remarkable for grace 
or proportion. 

This church is raised on a somewhat remarkable 
crypt, which is almost important enough in its 
nature to form a lowerchurch. It contains vaults 
long sealed up, and it may be supposed that they 
were thus kept above ground to avoid difficulties 
with the adjacent river. Behind the church lies 
the old riverside highway called Three-Colt- 
street, in which are some characteristic timber- 
fronted houses. 

Below Limehouse lies the Isle of Dogs, or 
Stepney Marsh. It is supposed to have gained 
its former title from the dogs belonging to the 
Court of Greenwich being kept there. On the 
island there formerly stood an ancient chapel, 
dedicated to St. Mary, and supposed to be built 
for the convenience of mariners. It had been 
turned into a farm in 1800, and disappeared when 
the East and West India Docks were built. 
There is little to detain us in the parish of Poplar. 
The church was built as a chapel of ease in 1650 
and rebuilt when the docks were made. An 
ancient hall standing in the High-street was 
pulled down in 1769. 

Amongst several noted residents of the parish 
was Sir Richard Steele, who resided here some 
years. 

We now turn westward, and, skirting Lime- 
house Church and Basin, take a turning to the 
left which brings us into the ancient riverside 
street, of which the famous Ratcliffe Highway is a 
continuation. Here still remain some wooden 
houses of the well-known waterside type, as well 
as several good doorways and shop-fronts. 

In a few minutes we have walked into Shad- 
well, whose name is a corruption of St. Chad’s 
well, formerly in the churchyard. The parish 
was separated from Stepney in 1669. The first 
church was burnt in 1821 when the present feeble 
edifice took its place. In 1749 the mineral 
springs were rediscovered and an attempt made 
to establish a spa, which, however, soon died a 
natural death. ‘The edifice is very appropriately, 
like many others hereabouts, dedicated to St. 
Paul. After passing Shadwell the street begins 
to widen, and we are soon aware that we are 
in St. George’s-street, otherwise the ** Highway.” 

The district was known as Wapping Stepney 
until St. George’s parish was created in 1715. 
The church itself almost overshadows the high- 
way. It stands well in a good piece of ground, 
formerly a churchyard, but now converted into a 
public garden. 

The tower is known to most of us, even to our 
Great Yarmouth friend, and so does not need 
much description. Those who have seen it have 
seen, perhaps, the best part of the church. Here, 
in the earliest days of religious revival, the 
infamous “‘surplice” riots took place. Within, the 
church is in its details expressive of the solemn 
respectability of fifty years since. The exalted 
place for the churchwardens, the crimson velvet 
cushions, comfortable pews, queer high pulpit 
with sounding-board, and, until lately, the 
charming old ladies with white caps who showed 
visitors to their seats, make a Zout ensemble which 
in these advanced days seems quite archaic. 

A large proportion of the parish was pulled 
down in 1810, when the London Docks were 
made, and, as in parishes of similar nature, many 
of the better class folk have fled beyond the 
smoke to the suburbs. 

Before leaving, notice the mosaics by Salviati, 
and the excellent decoration lately done under 
the superintendence of Mr. Keith Young. 

On the other side of the highway Old Gravel- 
lane runs down to the river. Near the lower 
end behind St. Peter’s, London Docks, are the 
original buildings of the Raine’s Schools. Henry 

ine, a local brewer, here founded in 1719 a 
school for fifty boys and fifty girls. He also 
endowed a further scheme for educating a certain 
number of girls for domestic service. The scheme 
included the giving twice annually a wedding 
dowry of 100/., which is drawn for by the girls. 

This interesting charity is still administered 
according to the original intention, but I regret 
eer that a rp snes is in process of being 

, and that in a fe 
bill have bean deids.. Ww years the last dowry 


Hard by are Wapping Old Stairs, of classic | 
memory, and also Execution Dock, of unenviable 

reputation. Here, according to Stowe, were 

hung, in chains, all pirates brought to London, 

and were not removed until three tides had 

flowed over them. 

After glancing at Wapping Church, with its 

picturesque-looking tower, and noting several 

good doorways and shop-fronts, we return to the 

highway and turn westwards again. Princes- 

square is close by on the north side. In the 

centre is a curious little box of a place, the 

Swedish Church, built in 1729; here was buried 
Swedenborg in 1772. 

A little further on is Wellclose-square, con- 
taining the Danish Church built by C. J. Cibber 
in 1696, at the expense of Christian II., of 
Denmark; it is now the British and Foreign 
Sailors’ Mission Church, and contains an organ 
which is famous. 

Hard by are the St. Katherine Docks, which 
preserve in their name the memory of the 
splendid and famous buildings destroyed in their 
making in 1827. The charity was founded in 
1148 by Matilda, wife of Stephen as a hospital 
for the maintenance of a master and several poor 
brothers and sisters. It was dissolved and 
refounded on a similar but improved basis by 
Eleanor, widow of Henry III. During the 
Middle Ages the foundations were several times 
enriched by royal gifts. In the thieving days 
of the Reformation it managed, partly through 
royal protection and partly through the spirited 
opposition shown by the surrounding parishioners, 
to escape spoliation and dissolution. In the 
seventeenth century, however, many of the old 
buildings were destroyed by fire, and in 1825 the 
church was pulled down to make room for the 
docks. 

At Regent’s Park, whence the hospital was 
removed, there is a picture preserved, taken 
shortly before the church was demolished. Here 
are also carefully preserved many interesting 
relics. 

In the chapel at Regent’s Park may be seen 
the fine monument of John Holland, Duke of 
Exeter, his Duchess, and also his sister. He 
fought in the wars of Henry the VI., and died 
in 1447. The detail is excellent, and in fine 
preservation. The east window, until lately, was 
filled with old glass brought from the destroyed 
church, but the subjects were not considered 
appropriate for their position, and in 1887 the 
window was removed to make way for a modern 
one in commemoration of Her Majesty’s Jubilee. 
At the west end of the chapel are some of the 
fourteenth-century stalls, and a curious font. 

The pulpit is said to have been given to the 
hospital in the reign of James I. The organ also 
removed from the old church is noted for its fine 
quality and the possession of a remarkable swell. 
In the chapter room are preserved some miserere 
seats, fine carvings from old choir stalls, some 
charming old chairs, and a most interesting 
chandelier of fifteenth-century date. 

From St. Katherine’s Docks we reach the 
Minories, an historic street having its north end 
in Aldgate, where our journey ends. 

One cannot pass through without saying some- 
thing about the Abbey of St. Clare, although 
of this important Medizeval establishment only 
a small piece of wall remains. The Nunnery 
of St. Clare was founded by Edmund, Earl of 
Lancaster, in 1293 to accommodate some nuns 
imported from France by his wife Blanche, 
Queen of Navarre. The abbey became one of 
great importance during the Middle Ages, and 
continued until the Reformation, when it was 
dissolved. The abbey buildings then became the 
residence of many distinguished people. In 1552 
Edward gave it to Henry, Duke of Suffolk, 
father of Lady Jane Grey, who was afterwards 
beheaded on Tower Hill. 

Holy Trinity Church, Minories, keeps in 
memory two great houses, for its name is derived 
from the famous monastery near here, whilst the 
wall forming the north side is the only fragment 
left of the Nunnery of St. Clare. 

The church is much visited on account of its 
interesting associations. It was one of those 
which escaped the Great Fire, but it was partly 
rebuilt in 1706. The monuments and several of 
the fittings are preserved from the earlier church. 
Here is the tomb of Legge, the favourite servant 
of Charles I., and of his son, the first Earl of 


interesting as exhibiting the arms of the Wash- 
ington family. There is a pretty little Elizabethan 
monument under the west gallery, with a bread 
shelf beneath whence loaves are distributed to 
the poor on St. Thomas’s Day. The church 





Dartmouth. One of the monuments is specially ' 


in the centre. A gallery runs along the south 
side only, and there is a miniature choir and 
communion table. In the vestry there are 
several valuable prints of the last century showing 
the ruins of the demolished monastery buildings. 
The Plague records are also existing, in beautiful 
handwriting. 

Here, too, is preserved in a glass box that 
ghastly relic, the head of the executed Duke of 
Suffolk, whose connexion with this spot has 
already been mentioned. When sealing up the 
vaults many years since this head was discovered 
caked in oak sawdust which had, by tanning the 
tissue, preserved it in the wonderfully perfect state 
in which it was found. 





Mr. C. R. Ashbee, M.A., said that he felt some 
difidence in speaking after the interesting paper 
they had just heard, but as a resident, and a 
neighbour of Mr. Masey in East London, he 
might be allowed to make some additions. He 
was a little troubled at Mr. Masey leaving out 
two things in his paper. Qne omission he felt, 
perhaps, a little personally, because it was the 
house in which he himself lived, but the other 
omission was that of the old Palace of Bromley- 
by-Bow, which had been destroyed by the London 
School Board. With regard to his own residence, 
Essex House, he would have been very happy to 
have lent Mr. Masey some slides of the interior 
panelling, showing the old .seventeenth-century 
treatment of the walls and the arrangement of 
the rooms. In the case of the old Palace of 
Bromley-by-Bow, they had there, as faras London 
was concerned, an almost unique example of an 
Elizabethan or Jacobean building of the date of 
1606. The building was, if not by, at least 
under the influence of John Thorpe, and 
when he compared the plans in Thorpe’s book 
with those of the old Palace of Bromley, he 
found some striking similarities. The house had 
been altered in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, and cut into two, and it remained in 
perfect condition after the alteration, up to a 
month or so ago, What was peculiarly beautiful 
in the house was the James I. room, which 
was panelled throughout, and had a superb 
mantelpiece of carved oak and stone. There 
was also a magnificent plaster - ceiling with 
the Royal Arms, and in the panels of the 
ceiling were the heroes of antiquity. In 
addition, there were some twenty-five panelled 
rooms in the house. The London School Board 
took it into their heads to buy the place, and to 
build a new school there, without finding out 
what a fine old building it was. They then parted 
with the house to a contractor, who sold the 
interior fittings to a dealer, and in the end the 
mantelpiece changed hands for more than half the 
cost of the whole house. He (the speaker) tried to 
save one of the fine ceilings. One morning he 
found a workman about to put his pick through 
the finest of the plaster panels, and he took upon 
himself to stop the hand of the destroyer. He had 
succeeded in preserving the finest of the ceilings, 
and it was now at South Kensington. With a little 
proper care this old building might have been 
applied for public purposes in Bromley, which 
was crying out for a library. Even had it not 
been possible to have so utilised it, a little care 
and additional expense on the part of the School 
Board would have made it suitable for a school, 
and preserved the finest portion of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth century work. A hint thrown out 
by Mr. Masey in his paper brought him. to 
another matter. Mr. Masey said that a record 
should be made of works of this kind, and sug- 
gested that the Architectural Association Camera 
Club should assist in taking the matter up. 
He heartily “endorsed that statement. There 
was an immense field open, not only 
for anyone who might desire to study 
‘for himself, but also to do something for 
the preservation of the few remaining works of 
past architecture left in Greater London. The 
suggestion tallied entirely with the circular he 
had drawn up, and which contained some 
proposals with a view of saving these old buildings 
of East London. It was proposed to form a 
Watch Committee, acting in. conjunction with 
the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, and the compilation of a register in 
which all work of an artistic and historic interest 
should be catalogued, and, in some cases, marked 
with a red star for possible preservation by local 
authorities. It was further proposed to confine 
the sphere of influence to a radius of twenty 
miles east and north of Aldgate, and bounded on 
the south by the Thames. It should be borne 
in.mirid that the workmen’s quarters were now 
extending well into Essex, which was one of the 
tichest of English counties for old monuments. 





itself is a queer little place, lighted with a dome 
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He invited all those who might be willing to 
support the scheme to send their names to him. 
Rev. J. K. Mahomed (chaplain of the London 
ospital) said that it was with regret he saw the 
old specimens of architecture fading away, and 


the nice pilasters and other features, when they 


got a little out of order, being knocked down. 

He was in a place the other day called the 

Tenters’ Field, behind Butchers’-row, Aldgate, 

where the London Militia used to drill, and there 

he noticed a number of good-sized houses of the 

Queen Anne style. At Church-road, Limehouse, 

he remembered the old brick houses with pilasters, 
reminding one of Canaletto’s pictures of Venice. 
Those old houses in Church-road were inhabited 
by well-to-do people, within living memory, and 
in the three end houses, a churchwarden friend of 
his informed him, lived a peer, a judge, and an 
M.P. The contrast was great nowadays, when 
they were occupied by several families, with their 
large drawing-rooms let out as factories. In 
Commercial-road, his medical man occupied a 
house, all panelled on the ground floor with 
beautiful mahogany, finely worked, which had 
belonged years ago to a sea-captain. Notwith- 
standing the dingy aspect of many of the 
bye-streets, if one knew where to go there was a 
great deal of interesting architectural work to be 
found in the East-end of London. 
Mr. Fellowes Prynne, in proposing a hearty 
vote of thanks to Mr. Masey, said that he had 
given, in the first part of his paper, rather a 
gloomy account of East-end London, but he (the 
speaker) had met foreign artists who admired the 
effects caused by the moist atmosphere and even the 
smoke of the metropolis. He, himself, had often 
observed effects in some of the streets which were 
really very beautiful, and which were rather 
enhanced than otherwise by the murky air. Thus 
defective detail was often hidden, and fine effects 
gained by general massing and outline. But he 
acknowledged that this was treating the subject 
more from an artistic than a purely architectural 
point of view. As to the paper, they must all have 
been delighted with the way in which Mr. Masey 
had treated the subject, and he felt a longing to see 
more of theinteriors of the houses, in some of which 
the panelling was most beautiful and well worth 
study. He believed, too, they would all enter 
thoroughly into the plan for the preservation, as 
far as possible, of these buildings and their details. 
At the same time, he thought that a slight mistaxe 
had been made in connecting it with the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. That 
Society had stereoty lines, which did not 
always coincide with the views of architects, and 
it would, therefore, be better to keep Mr. Ashbee’s 
scheme separate, and rather localise it. 

Mr. Ashbee explained that it would be kept 
quite separate. 

Mr. Sedgwick, as an East Londoner, and 
knowing all the buildings which had been dealt 
with, seconded the vote of thanks. Those who 
were acquainted with the old Palace of Bromley 
would realise the great loss London had sustained 
in its demolition. He would be happy to join the 
Society Mr. Ashbee had mentioned. 

Mr. Satchell said they would congratulate 
themselves that the London County Council— 
perhaps unintentionally—appeared to be on their 
side. He believed there was a clause in the new 
Act which enacted that, before any such building 
was pulled down, the District Surveyor should be 
a for taking a measured drawing of the 

ront. 

The President said that Mr. Masey had given 
them a most interesting and valuable paper, and 
had shown that the unenticing neighbourhood 
contained many buildings of great beauty and 
interest. Those old Dutch buildings, which for 
want of a better name were called Queen Anne, 
were in themselves extremely pleasing, while the 
iron work, the ceilings, and the panelling were 
always worth studying. Had Mr. Masey 
extended his survey south of the Thames, he 
would have found plenty of ground equally 
interesting. He need not remind them, for 
instance, of Greenwich Hospital, and the part 
with which he was well acquainted, viz., South- 
wark and Bermondsey. In those neighbourhoods 
there were whole streets of beautiful Georgian 
houses well worth notice, which had come down 
in the world, and where one or two families lived 
in a single room, and thought themselves well 
able to take lodgers as well. Mr. Ashbee 
occupied a most beautiful old house, which he 
had had the pleasure of going over. The 
work Mr. Ashbee was carrying on in it was one of 
the greatest utility. In a previous session they 
had had the pleasure of hearing a paper by- Mr. 
Ashbee, when he exhibited specimens of the 
work done in his school, and when it was remem- 


. 


bered that it embraced everything, from gold and 
precious stones down to furniture executed of the 
least costly materials, it would be seen what a 
wide range of subjects was dealt with. It 
seemed extraordinary that a comparatively well- 
educated body like the London School Board 
should not have sufficient sense to see what 
damage they were doing in pulling down a build- 
ing which could never be replaced, and erecting 
there a school which, though useful in its way, 
might well have been built a few hundred yards 
off. 
The vote of thanks was then put and cordially 
received, 

Mr. Masey, in replying, said that he knew of 
the buildings mentioned by Mr. Ashbee, but he 
was aware that gentleman intended to be present, 
and he wished to allow him to describe the inte- 
resting palace which had been so shamefully 
destroyed. They wereall grateful to Mr. Ashbee 
for rescuing some parts of the work, and it would 
be a good thing if other architects were as active 
in preserving old buildings. He was under 
obligation to Messrs. Beck for the loan of the 
‘*Frena” camera, with which he had taken the 
views. 

The meeting then terminated. 


—_— — 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SPRING VISITS: 
THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


THE fourth Architectural Association spring 
visit was paid, under the guidance of Mr. Edmund 
Woodthorpe, M.A., on the 17th inst., to 
the Tower of London, when the members 
assembled to the number of about 100. Two 
parties were formed, and by the courtesy of 
General Milman, the Governor, were attended by 
special ‘‘ Beefeaters.” A start was made at the 
west entrance through the ‘‘ Middle” and 
‘* Byward” Towers into the ‘*Outer Bailey,” 
having on the right, or river, side the ‘*‘ Traitors’ 
Gateway,” with low segmental arch of 64 ft. 4 in. 
span, and formed with joggled stones, erected in 
1241 A.D., and considered a marvel of construc- 
tion in those days. The ‘‘Inner Bailey” was 
reached through the ‘‘ Bloody Tower,” and 
vaulted archway, with its ancient portcullis and 
bosses, to the vaulting left open for purposes of 
pouring molten lead on the heads of the invaders, 
then, on the right, into the ‘‘ Wakefield Tower,” 
where the Crown Jewels are kept, and well worth 
a visit to designers in precious metals, many of the 
gold articles of Charles II.’s time being beautifully 
chased and of good outline, most of the jewels 
dating from this period, We now proceed up the 
steep and narrow stone-flagged street to the 
‘*White Tower,” the famous Norman keep 
(107 ft. by 118 ft., and 90 ft. high) with its time- 
worn walls and stern battlemented apets. 
Only two of the original Norman windows re- 
main, with semi-circular arches on bed-post 
balusters. They arein St. John’s Chapel, on the 
first story. The remainder were removed by 
Sir C. Wren, in 1663, for the insertion of larger 
and plainer semi-circular ones. The simple 
division of the interior by a wall running north 
and south for its whole length was noted, forming 
the retainers’ hall, banquetting hall, &c., and 
reached by the turret stairs. The dungeons in 
the basement were then inspected, and from the 
prisoners’ point of view contrast somewhat un- 
favourably with modern erections of the kind, 
although similar in plan to modern assize courts. 
The armoury was then visited and proved full of 
interest to modern designers in the chasing of 
steel, treatment of Jeather and equestrian 
accoutrements, which from an artistic point of 
view have sadly degenerated in these latter days. 

Proceeding by the turret stairs, the St. John’s 
Chapel (58 ft. 6 in. by 31 ft. by 32 ft. to crown 
of vault, the nave being 14 ft. 6 in. between 
pillars) is reached, which, with St. Bartholomew’s, 
Smithfield, is the most perfect of Norman 
remains perhaps in England. Notice was taken 
of the plain Norman concrete-vaulted aisles and 
apsidal end and ‘“ chevet,” and the varied 
cushion - capitals to the nave columns. The 
king’s private entrance from his apartment on the 
triforium level was. pointed out ; while above the 
vault of the roof is a low chamber, furnished with 
loopholes, to assist in the defence of the keep. 
The interesting Chapel of St. Peter ad Vincula, 
rebuilt in 1532, was next seen, and is noted more 
especially, as Macaulay says, for its ‘‘ reception 
of the bleeding relics of men who have been 
captains of armies, leaders of parties, oracles of 
senates, and ornaments of courts.” After visiting 
the ‘‘ Beauchamp Tower,” the party dispersed on 
to the Terrace-walk, from which the newly- 
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COMPETITIONS. 


BRIDGE OVER THE RIVER DEE.—Mr. Francis 
Fox, C.E., Westminster, to whom the Flintshire 
County Council submitted as assessor twenty-one 
designs for the proposed new bridge over the 
Dee at Queensferry, Hawarden, has reported in 
favour of the design signed ‘‘ Verax,” the author 
of which is Mr. F. W. Barber, C.E., Silverhill. 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. The Council offered 100/. 
premium for the best design. The estimated cost 
of the new bridge is 12,000/, 


———t+ + 


Correspondence. 


Zo the Editor of THE BUILDER. 








THE FELLOWSHIP ELECTION R.LB.A. 


S1r,—As one who had great pleasure in voting 
for three men on the list (including Mr. Batterbury) 
whose work I knew, may I ask your kind indulgence 
for a reply to his letter in your issue of this week. 

I agree with Mr. Batterbury that the result of the 
election does certainly, and seriously, damage the 
‘‘ prestige” of the Council, but I think that it is 
full of promise for the future of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, which Mr. Batterbury will 
allow is a wider matter. 

I must, however, dissociate myself from those 
who have, in a wholesale manner, voted against 
men without possibly knowing anything of them, 
for or against. 

At the same time it must be allowed that it is just 
as absurd, and perhaps even more detrimental, to 
the best interests of the Royal Institute, that men 
should vote in favour of candidates cf whose fitness 
for the degree they know nothing. 

The Council were surely not only unmindful of 
their own ‘‘ prestige,”’ but also of the dignity of the 
Institute, when they called upon all men to vote for 
or against each man on the list. 

But if they care thus little, we may be allowed to 
congratulate the Institute upon having among its 
rank and file men, perhaps less opulent, who have a 
higher ideal of its duties and its possibilities. 

And, Sir, one word more. Let it not be imagined 
that the resort to ‘‘a show of hands” will alter 
matters ; the Council may have all the weight and 
the influence to make things uncomfortable for their 
critics, but the critics will be there nevertheless. 

E. W. WIMPERIS, 





S1R,—In common with many others, I am greatly 
disappointed at the result of the election of Fellows 
on the 12th inst., and that gentlemen of marked 
superiority and ability should be rejected in a 
wholesale manner. I cannot vouch for the fitness of 
all the candidates, but as a Birmingham man I fail 
to understand upon what grounds the architect of. 
the Mason Science College, Birmingham (one of the 
best - arranged and handsomest buildings that 
city possesses) should be rejected. So long as the 
by-laws of the Institute allow gentlemen to become 
candidates for the Fellowship based upon the merits 
of their works, without having to submit to examina- 
tion, I think that the least members should do 
before making up their minds to vote against them 
is to ascertain what the candidates have accom- 
plished, and not reject them without full knowledge 
of their merits or demerits. 

WILLIAM H. ASHFORD. 





PROPOSED EXHIBITION AT THE 
IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 


Sir,—There is an invitation from the Imperial 
Institute addressed to the ‘‘ Manufacturers” of 
Painted Glass, to exhibit their work there, during 
the ensuing summer. 

A clause at the bottom of the opening page says 
‘“' Designers may not be exhibitors.” It appears to 
me that the expressions used and the terms of 
exhibition are most unfortunate if a good exhibition 
is desired. To class the production of a painted 
window with Manufactures is hardly sensible in my 
opinion. A single work produced by skilled labour 
from a design may be so classed in a crude way, but 
it is a very crude term when used to classify both a 
painted window and a drinking-glass. Of one, 
hundreds are produced alike, of the other, one. 
Again, in all the best houses producing painted 
windows—the producers are artists or designers. 
This prevention of the exhibition of the works of 
designers will therefore exclude them. I do not 
think it was the intention of the Committee to do that 
which their terms express—namely, to invite those 
(mostly foreigners) who do produce work as a guasz 
manufacture—that is, that they are the employers of 
nobody knows who as designers, and vend their 
works after the manner of commercial travellers. 


_ ° 


*,.* The condition named by our correspondent 
appears to us one of the most extraordinary - 
anachronisms we ever heard of. It is a complete 





erected Tower Bridge is well seen. 





retrogression in artistic exhibition. —ED. 
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BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 

Sir, —The leading article on ‘‘ Boiler Explosions ” 
in last week’s Builder is, in one respect, dis- 
appointing. There are no particulars given, and, 
therefore, none presumably in Mr. Fletcher's Report, 
of the nature of the hot-water supply where*domestic 
boilers exploded. I havea theory that the following 
‘‘improvements’’ conduce to frozen hot-water 
pipes :—(1) The reserve water or ‘‘cylinder” near 
kitchen boiler ; with (2) a secondary flow and return ; 
(3) the expansion pipe carried through the roof ; 
(4) the constant supply. 

Water expands rapidly with cold below 39 deg. ; 
under the above conditions, therefore, the pipes 
should freeze from the ‘‘ expansion" downwards. 
Do the facts confirm this supposition ? 

March 19, 1894. FRANCIS E. JONES. 

*.* We shall be glad if any correspondents who 
have had practical experience in the matter can give 
further information on this point. —ED. 


———{| <9 -+——— 


The Student's Column. 


THE STRUCTURE AND PHYSICAL 
PROPERTIES OF BUILDING 
STONES.—XII. 

STRUCTURE OF ROCK MASSES. 


ee ee 


e] LL building stones found in stratified 
oI | rocks vary in character when traced over 
eae} a wide area. The change may be rapid 
or gradual, depending on locality. It may be 
that stone of practically the same kind, so far 
as its quality for building purposes is concerned, 
may occur over an area of several square miles, 
or it may vary every few hundred yards. Thus 
the mere fact of 2 merchant opening a quarry 
contiguous with another in which stont of proved 
durability and evenness of colour is found, is no 
guarantee that the new venture will prove as 
successful. In many cases, however, it un- 
doubtedly does so, and is always worth the 
experiment. The depth from the surface at which 
good stone is found is also liable to great variation, 
and although in certain localities the material is 
found to improve as it is dug into, this is by no 
means universal, and cannot be laid down as a 
general principle. 

The reason of the variation in structure and 
composition of one and the same bed of stone, 
whether in a limited space or over a wide area, is 
usually not difficult to understand when we con- 
sider its origin. Seeing that such rocks as lime- 
stone and sandstone were always formed under 
water, and derive the materials of which they are 
made either from the shore or from the accumula- 
tion of organic remains, or from mineral 
matter deposited chemically, the wonder is that 
under the circumstances they exhibit any uni- 
formity in structure at all over a large area. For 
the method of deposition must have been 
extremely capricious, following the character and 
amount of material available, velocity of currents, 
and a multitude of other things. We know 
perfectly well from what is taking place round 
our shores at the present day (which is a very 
good indication of what took place in remote 
geological periods also) that the nature of the 
ediment deposited at any given place is controlled 
entirely by the quality of the adjacent sea cliffs. 
Where these latter change in material, the 
sediment, both as to kind and quantity, vary 
accordingly, and dovetail one into the other. 
Far away from the land, where no sediment, or 
hardly any, ever reaches, and the sea-floor can 
only be covered by the successive accumulations 
of the harder parts of marine organisms, we 
Should expect to find the rocks of that origin 
more uniform in character, and so they are to a 
certain extent. But we must remember that in 
the majority of cases the organic remains referred 
to belonged to those denizens of the sea which 
were either fixed to the sea-floor or crawled 
along the bottom—not free swimmers—and 
their distribution was, as now, exceedingly 
empirical, depending on the nature of the sea- 
floor, abundance of fuod and a variety of other 
ciftcumstances. All these things have had their 
influence in varying the structure of shelly lime- 
Stones and the like. 

Apart, however, from their origin in the first 
place, another and totally different set of causes 
have since intervened and largely determined the 
uniformity or otherwise in quality of the stone. 
We all know that sand, accumulations of shells 
and sediment generally, could not of themselves 
constitute solid stone ; that has been produced by 
the subsequent cementing together of these 
particles by chemical means, induced ly the 
percolation of carbonated water. Here, again, 
we have a source of variation controlled by the 
State of perfection of the cementing action, and 











of the quality of the cement introduced. Some- 
times the loose materials have been compacted 
together by pressure alone, especially in the for- 
mation of certain sandstones, but such rocks are 
rather the exception than the rule. | 

As though the variations already produced 
were not sufficiently perplexing, we find yet 
another fundamental source of alteration. The 
mineral (usually calcite) of which the organic 
remains were originally made has in many 
instances been entirely altered through the agency 
of percolating water impregnated with carbonic 
acid—sometimes into a more durable mineral, 
but oftener into one of a less stable character. 
In other words a facsimile of the original 
remains in some other mineralis all that is now 
left. By the same subtle process non-crystalline 
mineral matter in the rock has now become 
crystalline and vice versa. Let not the student 
imagine that this action has produced uniform 
results throughout the stone. Here is the other 
cause of variation in structure referred to. 

We now come to the point of these observa- 
tions. What with (1) the difference in the loose 
materials ; (2) the different character of the 
matrix, and the distribution of the same; and 
(3) the manner and degree of the alteration 
experienced by the whole, we are presented with 
elements which enable us to distinguish the 
various stones one from the other by examination 
with the microscope. The student, no doubt, 
prophesied this on attentively regarding the 
micro-photographs illustrated in the double plate 
of our last issue. But this principle is capable 
of much wider application than the determination 
of greatly differing classes of rock-structure ; it 
may be used in detail to detect varieties of the 
of the same class of stone in divers quarries. 

The structure of igneous rocks on the large 
scale is totally different to that of the sedi- 
mentary. It is true the former, like the latter, 
are permeated by joints and fissures ; it is true 
also that the best known member of the group, 
from our point of view—granite—varies in struc- 
ture when traced over a wide area, But that 
variation is in general merely one of change in 
preponderance of one mineral over another, or 
the elevation of an accessory mineral into an 
essential. Where the granite joins other rocks a 
certain amount of alteration in structure is appa- 
rent, new minerals may make their appearance, 
and the whole may be greatly discoloured ; but 
all these things are extremely local, and do not 
usually affect the main mass of granite as quarried, 
which, area for area, is remarkably uniform in 
character. There are no ‘‘ beds,” properly so 
called, in granite, although the prevalence of 
parallel joints in some instances leads the quarry- 
man to refer to the structure as bedding. In 
districts like Aberdeen the joints are usually 
closer together and more irregular than where 
the stone is coarser-grained, say,in Cornwall. The 
system of jointing in the latter county is so 
regular that the quarrying is carried on with great 
facility. 

With reference to joints in aqueous rocks, an 
essential feature in their structure in large masses, 
they may be said to run perpendicular to the 
bedding planes, or obliquely to them ; when the 
latter, the stone is often difficult to quarry profit- 
ably by reason of the irregularity in shape pro- 
duced. Perpendicular joints, on the other hand, 
are taken advantage of by the quarrymen in 
getting out regularly-shaped blocks. Joints vary 
in width from mere hair-like cracks to enormous 
fissures, and may be empty, or lined with 
crystals, or filled with ferruginous earth. The 
character of the stone at and near the joints may 
have suffered from its proximity, or it may not— 
depending on circumstances. ‘‘ Beds ” are 
horizontal joints separating one bed from the next 
and may be continuous or run “blind.” 
joints and ‘* beds” have been produced in the 
rock subsequent to its original formation, mostly 
on contraction on drying, or during consolidation, 
but some are veritable dislocations due to earth 
movements, 


OOLITES. 


In describing the various building stones we 
shall first deal with those found in the Oolites. 
The term ‘‘ Oolites” is used here to denote the 
whole of the system called Jurassic by geologists, 
with the exception of the lowermost member— 
the Lias. The student will know sufficient of 
geology to’ be aware that the ‘‘ Oolitic system ” is 
not necessarily synonymous in meaning with the 
word ‘‘ oolite.” Oolite is a rock largely made up 
of rounded granules, usually carbonate of lime, 
adhering to each other, or bound together by 
some mineral matter. Such a rock is found in 
almost every division of the geological sequence, 


Both 


from the Cambrian to the Pleistocene, or, in 
other words, from the oldest stratified rock to the 
youngest; indeed, it is being formed at the 
present day. It so happens that certain portions 
of the Secondary beds are largely composed of 
oolitic limestones, and by universal consent the 
section so characterised is denominated the 
Oolitic pe. The following is a brief classifi- 
cation of the formations included in that system 
in this country, together with their thicknesses :— 


Classification of the Oolitic System, 


Thickness. 
Feet. 

POR vnacddenneidein sicdsbinnbinincinl 360 
000 snsvivnnrvivpnsades chismanbe sie 220 
TANI «5 vnnniciagpidisiinnesentennnctiits 600 
<I ahiecurnesadeaspiahsudsctudedes ictie 250 
CRUGIIIN < snadpcetsicse nce caddie sssveum@diansl 600 
Re i citi egutbietiiaaiiil 3 40 
Bradford Clay and Forest Marble...... 30 
COPOUE, Ger TORE COMES ok ccticeccaccesccese 130 
MET: BMI ~ Seis scctnanestadeiscny aitedduckans 150 
SINE SITING. oc citsi ic stnsasincccthnnndhéced 270 

Total thickness .,.................. 2,650 


From these formations nearly all the free- 
stones (limestones) used in the large towns of the 
South and West of England are derived; and 
also to a more limited extent in the North and 
Midlands. But whilst all these formations are 
included in the Oolitic system, they do not all 
produce oolite, much less oolite building stone. 
Thus the Purbeckian, whilst yielding a few shelly 
limestones, some hard enough to be polished, 
gives us no oolites, except, = in one 
instance ; the Portlandian, on the other hand, is 
noted for its oolite building stone, and so are 
the Great and Inferior Ovlites. The Kimeridgian, 
Oxfordian, and Bradford Clay chiefly consist of 
clay, largely used in brick-making. The Coral- 
lian and Cornbrash yield no stones of any note in 
the South and West of England, though the 
former is very productive in that respect in East 
Yorkshire. The Forest Marble is not really rich 
in marbles, as one might at first suppose from the 
title, though here and there beds have been 
polished, especially during Medizeval times; but 
in certain places it is quarried for paving slabs, 
road metal, &c. The Fuller's Earth is sufficiently 
described by its title. 

In addition to true oolites, many of the forma- 
tions yield a variety of other limestones largely 
employed in building ; but by far the greater pro- 

ortion of the 2,650 ft. mentioned are clay, rag, 
impure sands, rubble, and other materials of but 
little use to the architect. For our purposes, 
therefore, we shall select certain horizons and 
districts where building stones abound, and 
describe the same irrespective of the lithological 
character of the materials concerned. In this way 
the available freestones of a district will be 
defined, no matter whether they belong to one or 
to half-a-dozen different horizons in the system. 


——-+~.+—__—. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CoTTAGE HOMES, SHEFFIELD.—On the 3rd inst. 
the memorial stone of the headquarters of the 
Cottage Homes scheme of the Sheffield Board of 
Guardians was laid by the Chairman of the Board 
(Mr. J. Wycliffe Wilson). Entrance to the head- 
quarters is gained from Smilter-lane, and the first 
building will contain an entrance-lodge, waiting- 
rooms, medical examination-rooms, bath, super- 
intendent’s office, and extensive stores, whilst there 
are to be day-rooms and dormitories to be used as a 
probationary home for ten boys and ten girls,. There 
will also be accommodaiion for the foster parents. 
Beyond this building will be the laundries, the dis- 
infecting-room, and the clothes store, and a house 
for the superintendent is also being built, There 
are to be three homes here, one each for boys, girls, 
and infants, Each will have three dormitories, for 
twenty-eight beds, large kitchen, day-room, pantry, 
store-rooms, lavatories, and bath, and a sitting- 
room and two bedrooms for the foster parents. The 
hospital is to be nearer the workhouse than the 
homes, and will be connected with the general 
hospital by a covered way, allowing the same medical 
staff and nurses to act in both. This connexion 
also saves the provision of kitchens and other ad- 
ministrative offices. There will be two blocks of 
two stories arranged to make, when needful, four 
separate hospitals, each: having one large and one 
small ward, a day-room for convalescents, bath- 
room, and nurses-room. The day-room will 
open on to broad’balconies. All the sleeping apart- 
ments in the homes and the hospital are provided 
with external fire-escape staircases. The total cost 
of the headquarters is about 20,000/., and it is 
hoped that the buildings will be completed by 
August. Mr. C. J. Innocent, of Sheffield, is the 
architect; Messrs. George Longden & Sons, the 
A acl and Mr. George Malpas, the clerk of 
works. 
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HOTEL BUILDINGS, CARDIFF.—A new hotel has 
been erected at Cardiff on the new Corporation-road, 
near the bridge over the Glamorganshire Canal at 
the Docks. The building, which was designed by 
Mr. E. W. M. Corbett, has two frontages, the 
principal one being towards Corporation-road and 
the other facing westwards. On the ground floor 
there are two bars, having four compartments, 
entered from Corporation-road, while on the western 
side there is a Juncheon-room, a bar, and bar-parlour, 
On the first-floor there are eight bed-rooms, a 
sitting-room, and a coffee-room, with lavatories, &c. 
On the second-floor there are seven bed-rooms and 
a large room in the turret chamber with the usual 
appointments. 

WoORKMEN’s CLUB, SEAHAM HARBOUR.—On 
the 16th inst. a Conservative Working Men's Club, 
erected by Lord Londonderry, was opened in 
Charles-street, Seaham Harbour.. The club is two- 
stories high. .The architect was Major Forster, of 
Seaham Harbour. 


NEw EmpirRE PALACE, BIRMINGHAM.—Accor- 
ding to the Birmingham Gazette, work is proceeding 
apace at the New Empire Palace, which is to take 
the place of Day's Concert Hall, in Smallbrook- 
street and Hurst-street. The alterations and im- 
provements have been carried out to the designs of 
Mr. Frank Matcham, of London, and the work is 
being done by Mr. B. Whitehouse, contractor, 
Birmingham, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Alfred P. Davis, clerk of the works. Although the 
New Empire will be practically confined within the 
limits of the shell of the old Concert Hall, it will, in 
no sense resemble the latter. The range of shops 
which ran alongside the old hall in Hurst-street have 
been pulled down, and in their place has been 
erected a new elevation in red brick and cement, 
with cornices, mouldings, and carved work. The 
style of architecture is Classical, and the two end 
wings are carried up with pediments bearing the 
inscriptions ‘‘ Art” and ‘‘ Music”’ respectively. The 
main frontage will be two stories high, surmounted 
with figures symbolical of theatrical art. Over 


the main entrance in Hurst-street is a semi- 
window in stained glass, fronted by a 
balustrading, carvings, and other ornaments, 


whilst a cast-iron ‘‘shelter” will be useful in 
inclement weather. This entrance, which gives 
admission to all parts of the house except the pit 
and gallery, will have polished mahogany doors with 
stained-glass mosaic windows. The doors open 
immediately into a vestibule, the. pilasters and 
walls of which are to be lined with polished 
mahogany, the ceiling being of plastic work and the 
floors of tesselated pavement. On the left of the 
vestibule is a crush room and the entrance to the 
stalls. To the right is the staircase leading to the 
dress circle or balcony. Special entrances are 
provided for the pit and gallery, and numerous 
emergency exits for use in case of fire or panic are 
designed for each part of the house. The stage is 
divided from the auditorium by an iron fire-proof 
curtain and iron doors. Immediately behind the 
orchestra will be the stalls, and ‘to the rear of the 
latter the pit with an inclined floor. On either side 
of the stalls are alcoves, the one on the right of 
the stage giving admission to the stall saloon. 
There is a saloon or bar for each section of 
the house. On either side of the stage—on a 
level with the dress circle which skirts the entire 
building are three private boxes. Altogether 
there will be seating accommodation for 3,000 
persons. The Empire Vaults, at the corner 
of the building in Hurst-street and Smallbrook- 
street will be pulled down and rebuilt with a new 
mahogany front, with pediments and balustrading 
over, and a base of polished granite. Inside, the 
place will be fitted with three private bars and a 
public bar. The general scheme of colour will be 
buff and gold. The whole of the building will be 
lighted by electricity, provision being made for 
lamps to the extent of 7,500-candle power, but gas 
will be laid on for cases of emergency. The hall 
will be heated with hot-water. The total cost of 
the alterations will be about 16,000/. 

THE RESTORATION OF BRISTOL CATHEDRAL, — 
A meeting of the Executive Committee for the 
Restoration of Bristol Cathedral was held on the 
14th inst. in the Chapter-room. A report from 
the clerk of the works showed that the central 
tower had been restored on all its sides up to the 
window heads, or nearly so, of the upper story, and 
within afew feet of the top; also that the stones 
which had formed the old parapet, with its turret 
and pinnacles, were now being inspected with the 
object of incorporating all that were sound and 
suitable in the new work. It was stated that the 
tower would probably be completed in the early 
autumn, and that the Elder Lady Chapel was 
finished in respect of stone work, and that the 
wrought iron screens, the new stained glass east 
window, and the fittings for electric lighting would 
very shortly be added. The total’ of contributions 
to date was announced to be 9,so7/. 8s. 6d., which 
would be more than exhausted by works already 
undertaken. At the invitation of the Dean, Mr. 
Riseley attended to express his opinion upon the 
future position of the organ. He strongly recom- 
mended its being placed over the choir screen. 
This, however, was felt to be incompatible with the 
arrangements proposed by the architect, Mr. 


Pearson, from whom a letter was read expressing 





disagreement with such a course. It was pointed 
out that such a position for the organ would to some 
extent obscure the east window and other archi- 
tectural teatures of the building, especially to anyone 
entering the nave from the west. The Dean 
expressed an earnest hope that a solution of the 
difficulty might be found in the provision of a new 
organ at the west end of the nave, and the retention 
of the present organ in the north aisle of the choir. 
It was accordingly agreed that estimates should be 
obtained for a west-end organ. The plans of Mr. 
Pearson for the reconstruction of the stalls were then 
sanctioned, and it was resolved to invite certain 
Bristol ‘firms to tender for the work. It was 
announced that the new flooring of the choir was 
well advanced, and a discussion then followed as to 
what portions of the restoration might next be 
undertaken. The Archdeacon drew attention to the 
decayed and crumbling condition of the exterior 
fabric at the south-eastern side of the choir, and 
especially of the parapet and pinnacles adjacent to 
Berkeley chapel. He suggested that an appeal 
should be made to restore these portions, to recon- 
struct the choir organ, and also for such of the 
items mentioned in the original circular as were not 
yet provided for. These would include a new choir 
screen (in place of the unsuitable one which now 
separated choir from nave), side screens, communion 
rails, and a reredos. It was resolved that a vigorous 
appeal should be made for these objects, and that 
the architect should be asked to prepare drawings, 
which might be placed in the Cathedral for the 
inspection of those interested in the restoration, who 
might thus be encouraged to make special offerings 
for different sections of the work. 


ap 


SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN SOME CITY PREMISES.—The 
establishment of Messrs. Vyse, Sons, & Co., in 
Wood-street, is in process of sanitary reconstruction 
under the superintendence of Messrs Tillett & 
Yeoman, architects and surveyors. New closets, of 
Messrs. Tylor & Sons ‘‘ Tower” pattern, have been 
introduced ; enamelled pipes channels and bends by 
Messrs. Winsors, and glazed earthenware pipes by 
Messrs. Doulton, have been put in. Mr. R. E, 
Clarke is the builder. 

SEWERAGE SCHEME, POCKLINGTON, YORKSHIRE. 
—The Pocklington Local Board have instru ted 
Mr. D. Balfour, M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S., of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, to prepare a complete scheme of main 
sewerage and sewage disposal for the town. 

NORTH BRIDGE SCHEME, EDINBURGH.—The 
Town Council of Edinburgh held a special meeting 
on the 16th inst. to consider an interim report by 
the Lord Provost's Committee on the North Bridge 
scheme and negotiations with the North British 
Railway. The report stated that the North Bridge 
was founded in 1763, and that though it is 
structurally sound, and the footpaths on it were 
widened only about twenty years ago, the question 
of widening or rebuilding it would in any case arise 
in the future, which the Committee believe cannot 
be very distant. The railway company are now 
about to proceed with the extension and remodelling 
of the station, and this compels the Corporation 
to deal at once with the question of widening 
or rebuilding the North Bridge. The cost 
of rebuilding the bridge is estimated at g0,000/., 
and two plans have been adjusted between 
Sir William Arrol and Mr. B, Hall Blyth, C.E., the 
company’s engineer, either of which the railway 
company is willing to agree to. The alternatives 
open to the Corporation are (1) to allow the bridge 
to stand as it is, or (2) to take advantage of the 
present opportunity and goon with a scheme for a 
new bridge, provided the. company pay such a con- 
tribution and agree to such terms as shall be satis- 
factory to the Town Council. If the first alternative 
were followed, the new station buildings, it is 
pointed out, would have to be accommodated 
to the existing piers of the bridge, which would 
not merely hamper the company in the course 
of the work, but would prevent them from 
making the station arrangements so convenient as 
would otherwise be done. Then, when the Cor- 
poration at some future time wished to rebuild the 
bridge, they would get no contribution from the 
railway company, and otherwise much difficulty and 
expense might be entailed. In the event of the second 
alternative being accepted, a large contribution 
would be got from the railway company towards the 
cost, and the work would be carried on concurrently 
with the reconstruction of the Waverley Station, and 
the company would co-operate and adjust the station 
plans to suit the new bridge. The Committee had 
discussed the question of the effect of the station 
buildings on the depth of the vaHey and on the 
view of the bridge, and mentioned in this connexion 
that since 1861 the height of the station roofs 
between the North Bridge and the Waverley Bridge 
has been raised from 30 ft. to 42 ft. above the 
rails, and that the company now seek power to 
erect station buildings east of the bridge to the 
same height. The company offer a contribution of 
30,000/, towards the cost of a new bridge of the 
width of 75 ft., under certain conditions, two. of 
which the Lord Provost’s Committee say they cannot 
agree to, .The first of these is that the Corpora- 
tion should give up the rent of 125/. per annum at 
present paid by the company for the arches under 





? 
the North Bridge. This, the Committee point out, 
would be equivalent to a payment by the Corpora- 
tion to the company of 4,166/. 6s. 8d., and would 
be practically a rebate to that amount on the con- 
tribution of 30,000/. The second condition is that 
the railway company desire the Corporation to give 
them a ‘servitude against any building upon the 
Waverley Market, but the Committee decline to 
entertain this as part of the present negotiations. 
The company, in view of this, do not undertake to 
take down and rebuild the present properties in 
Princes-street next to the Waverley steps, but 
stipulate that if they do take them down they 
shall be entitled to rebuild to a height of 95 ft. 
from the level of the roadway in Princess-street 


to the ceiling of the topmost room. If this 
were allowed they would throw into the 
pavement the present open area in front. 


Regarding the widening of North Bridge-street, the 
desirableness of this being done to the width of the 
new bridge, 75 ft., was pointed out by the Com- 
mittee. For the information of the Council, an 
estimate of the cost of this work has been made 
by Messrs, Thomas Lang, Burgh Assessor ; William 
Ormiston, surveyor and valuator ; and David Greig, 
builder and valuator. These gentlemen state that in 
their opinion the final cost (after reimbursement 
from sales) of widening both sides of the 
street between North Bridge and High-street, 
assuming that the Corporation carried out the 
work of reconstruction, would be 76,316/. 
The following amendments were agreed to:— 
That the Council remit to the Lord Provost's 
Committee with the following instructions, viz. :— 
(rt) To decline to agree tothe North British Railway 
Company's proposal that the rent of 125/. perannum ~ 
for arches at the North Bridge should be given 
up as part of the arrangements for a new bridge. 
(2) To decline to consent to the buildings in Princes- 
street between the Waverley steps and the North 
Bridge being raised to more than 60 ft. in height 
above the leyel of the street, unless on a proposal 
by the Railway Company to take down the present 
buildings, and rebuild them within five years from 
this date, according to a design to be approved by 
the Corporation; and in the event of such a pro- 
posal being made, the matter to be again brought 
before the Council for decision as to what increase 
in height, if any, shall be allowed, and on 
what conditions. (3) To proceed with the 
Corporation's Bill for the improvement of 
the North Bridge and North Bridge - street and 
other purposes, at present before Parliament: and 
(4) To bring the negotiations for an agreement 
between the Corporation and Railway Company, to 
such a point as to admit of the result being sub- 
mitted to the Council for approval, if so advised, 
at as early a date as possible. 


—_— —- 
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STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION, 


REDECORATION OF THE LEEDS TOWN HALL.— 
At a meeting of the Corporate Property Committee 
of the Leeds Corporation on the 16th inst., the 
tenders for the redecoration of the Town Hall were 
considered. Originally nine tenders were before 
them, but these had been reduced to two, and the 
committee had to decide between the respective 
offers of Messrs. Dobie & Son, of Edinburgh, who 
were prepared to do the work for 1,910/. 18s. ; and 
of Messrs. Crace & Son, London, whose tender was 
for 2,590/7. After considerable discussion the latter 
was accepted. 

WINDow, ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHURCH, HALIFAX, 
—A stained-glass window has just been placed in 
the aisle of St. Augustine’s Church, Halifax, by way 
of memorial to the late Mr. H. H. Simpson. The 
chief figure in the window is Our Lord as the Good 
Shepherd, bearing a lamb, as if carrying it to the 
fold, and with sheep around him looking up and 
listening. ‘The window is from the studioof Messrs. 
Powell Brothers, of Leeds. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


FRANCE,— Parliament has authorised the City of 
Paris to contract a loan of 200 million francs to be 
applied to the execution of some important street 
improvements, To this sum will be added the 117 
millions necessary for the purification of the Seine. 
The Government has suppressed, as unneces- 
sary, the post of ‘*‘ Commissionaire-Général des 
Expositions Frangaises a 1’Etranger,” which was 
held by M. Roger Ballu.u——M. Francois Flameng 
has been commissioned to paint the portrait of the 
Empress of Russia and that of the Grande Duchesse 
Xénia.——At the Académie des Beaux-Arts the 
following gentlemen have been admitted to the final 
competition for the Prix de Rome in the section of 
architecture :—MM. Varcollier, Deperthes, Recoura, 
Umbdenstock, Héraud, Lecardonnel, Dusart, 
Patouillard, Tony Garnier, and Chiffot. The subject 
is a design for a Palace for the Institut.—— 





——_— ee 





The “Société du Souvenir Francais” proposes to 
‘raise, at the ‘‘rond-point ” of the Avenue de Breteuil, 
_a monument to the memory of soldiers of the 
Colonial army who have died in the service of 
France. The execution of the monument has been 
-entrusted to M. Gaudez, the sculptor.——The 
| impressionist painter Caillebotte, whose death we 
recently announced, has left to the Luxembourg an 
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important collection of paintings by Degas, Claude | 


Monet, Pissarro, Renoir, and two drawings by 
Millet. The value of the collection is estimated at 
400,000 francs. ——The construction of the Boucicaut 
hospital, which is to cost 2,000,000 francs, is to be 
commenced very shortly. ——-The statue of Montyon, 
the last work of the late sculptor Cavelier, 
is to be placed in the principal vestibule of the 
Institut. The sculptor was still at work on it 
when he was smitten with paralysis. —-—The new 
Lycée for Neuilly, which was to have been in the 
Parc de Saint James, is now to be built in the Parc 
de Neuilly, Boulevard Inkermann. The cost of the 
building is estimated at 2,500,000 francs. —— 
Montrouge, in the department of the Seine, is about 
to open a competition for plans for a group of school 
buildings. -—An artistic exhibition at Dijon is to be 
opened in June, closing on July 25.——The jury of 
the competition at Remiremont (Vosges) for the con- 
struction of schools and a gymnasium, have given 
the premium for the schools to MM. Mongenot and 
Hindermeyer, whose designs were reckoned 
of equal merit, and that for the gymnasium 
to M. Mongenot.——-The works for a new railway 
line between Dieppe and Havre will be commenced 
shortly.——The Municipal Council of Epernay have 
decided on the construction, on the Place de la 
Poterne, of a Salle de Spectacle, at a cost of 
500,000 francs.——-The French Government intends 
to raise a monument to the memory of the French 
soldiers and sailors who fell in the Crimean War and 
are buried in the island of Milo.——The death is 
announced of M. de Sartel, Member of the ‘‘ Conseil 
de Perfectionnement” of the Sévres manufactory. 
He was known as a learned collector, and the author 
of some standard works on porcelain and china. 


GERMANY.—The Emperor has contributed 500 
marks toward a Bismarck memorial tower on the 
Hainberg, near Gédttingen.——According to the 
Municipal Budget for 1894-5 the total indebtedness 
of Berlin at the end of the year will be about 
14,400,000/., of which the gasworks will have 
absorbed approximately 1,250,000/., the waterworks 
2,800,000/., the canalisation works 4,200,000/., and 
the markets over 2,000,000/, A vote of 2,250/. is 
required as a first instalment towards the rebuilding 
of the Heydt Bridge. It is also contemplated to 
rebuild the Oberbaum Bridge at a total cost of 
90,000/, The new structure, which will be by far 
the largest bridge of the city, forms, as it were, the 
water-gate of Berlin. It is to cross the river on 
seven arches, the middle one having a span of 
71 ft.——An exhibition of Berlin Art is,to be held in 
the Town Hall, commencing on the 22nd inst. 
——Another site for the proposed new Town Hall, 
between the Jueden, Parochial, Kloster, and Stralau 
streets, is now being considered by the municipality. 
The price asked for the plot is 245,000/,—— 
At the Landed Proprietors’ Union Herr Bernhard 
recently delivered a lecture on the canalisation of 
the Spree in connexion with the traffic, bridges, and 
water supply of Berlin. There is now accommoda- 
tion for a traffic of 9,000,c00 tons per annum, the 
new lock at the Miihlendamm being capable of 
dealing with 250 vessels a-day. According to Herr 
Bernhard there will be a saVing of at least 5 to6 
million marks when the present swing-bridges are 
replaced by permanent stone structures, as, owing 
to the lowering of the water-line, no alteration in 
the level of the present bridges is necessary. This 
lowering of the water-line is, moreover, very 
advantageous for sanitary reasons. —— A series 
of lectures on archzology, for teachers in 
the higher educational establishments, will be 
delivered at the Royal Museums during the 
Easter vacation. Nearly all Germany's great 
archzeologists have promised papers. —— Herr 
Sornow’s amended plans for the completion of the 
West Front of the Cathedral at Metz have been 
laid before and received'the sanction of the Akademze 
des Bauwesens. A monument is to be erected at 
Gottingen in honour of the poet Biirger, the 
hundredth anniversary of whose death occurs this 
June. ——The German Electrotechnical Union will 
hold its second annual general meeting at Leipsic 
from the 8th to roth June.——Herr Lolling, for 
many years one of the chief workers at the German 
Archzeological Institute at Athens, has died at that 
city at the age of 46. Since 1888 he was custodian 
of inscriptions under the Greek Government. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY.—The results of the compe- 
tition for the plans for the drainage of Vienna are 
now announced. The two first premiums.of 10,000 
gulden each have been awarded to Messrs. Otto 
Wagner (Vienna) and J. Stiibben (Cologne); of the 
three premiums of 5,000 gulden each one was given 
to Messrs. Reinhold (engineer of the Danube 
Drainage Commission), Simoni, and Bach, working 
in collaboration, one to Herr Fassbender, and one 
to Messrs. Karl, Julius, and Rudolf Mayreder, also 
collaborating. All the above are of Vienna. There 
were also given three premiums of 3,000 gulden 
each, as well as two ‘‘ honorariums”’ of 2,590 guiden 
and one of 1,500 gulden, all of which were taken by 
Germans. ‘Two partial designs are recommended 
to be purchased on account of certain useful sugges- 
tions contained in them. 

BELGIUM.—The Iron and Steel Institute will hold 
their autumn meeting at Brussels, from September 
4 to 17, when members will be afforded an oppor- 





tunity of visiting the International Exhibition at |- 


Antwerp. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER BUILDERS. 
— On the i1oth instant, Mr. Joseph Randall, 
A.M. Inst.C.E., was elected President of the Central 
Association of Master Builders of London, in the 
room of Mr. Frank May, J.P., whose period of 
office has expired. 

THE BRITISH MuseEuM.—The Central News 
States that the negotiations which have been for 
some time in progress for the purchase of the Duke 
of Bedford’s. property in Bloomsbury, immediately 
surrounding the British Museum, have now been 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion. The Museum 
occupies the centre of the block of land which is 
bounded by Great Russeli-street, Montague-street, 
and Russell-square, Montague-place, and Bedford- 
square, and Charlotte-street. The acquisition of 
this surrounding property has always been regarded 
by the Trustees as most essential for the future 
expansion of the British Museum and the approach- 
ing expiry of leases presents a favourable opportunity 
for coming to an arrangement. The Government 
has, therefore, agreed with the Duke of Bedford to 
purchase the property, which will add five: acres and 
a half to the nine acres already occupied by the 
Museum, and will give the Trustees possession of 
the entire block, and a Bill will forthwith be brought 
into Parliament to effect the purchase, the price being 
200,000/, There is, however, no intention of building 
further additions to the Museum at an early date, 
and the sixty-nine houses which stand on the ground 
will be a source of income for some time to come, 
returning a fair amount of interest on the purchase 
money. At the same time, the Trustees will at once 
be in a position to carry out arrangements for a 
more complete isolation of the Museum and for the 
removal to the outside of workshops which, for want 
of space elsewhere, have hitherto occupied a pertion 
of the basement. 

OPEN SpAces.—The London County Council 
have agreed to expend 5,200/. towards buying a plot 
of ground, about three acres in extent, situated in 
the Isle of Dogs, provided that the remainder 
(3,500/.) of the purchase-money is contributed by the 
Poplar District Board; and to devote 6,o00/. to 
improvement works at Hackney-marsh. The Marsh 
—337 acres—has been bought for 75,000/., or there- 
abouts; the Council contributing 50,o00/., and the 
Local District Board 15,000/.* Mr. J. W. Evelyn, 
freeholder, has consented to add a further piece of 
ground, hitherto reserved for building purposes, to 
that which will form the proposed park at Deptford. 
The strip in question lies along the Lower Deptford- 
road, from which it would otherwise separate the 
new park to be bought at an estimated cost of 
36,000/. (or 2,100/. per acre), the London County 
Council giving, we gather, 24,000/. The Metro- 
politan Public Gardens Association are about to lay 
out, as a playground, the enclosure of Bartholomew- 
square, St. Luke’s, which the governors of St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital have leased, ad hoc, to 
the vestry for eighty years for one shilling rent 
perannum. The trustees of the garden in Red 
Lion-square have decided, the owners and occupiers 
of the surrounding houses agreeing, and subject to 
reimbursement of certain outlays, to vest the square 
garden in the London County Council for the public 
enjoyment. The Metropolitan Public Gardens Asso- 
ciation laid out the enclosure at a cost of 250/. in 
1885. The London County Council have under- 
taken, it is stated, to spend 1,500/. upon a desirable 
improvement at Spa Green, Clerkenwell, which abuts 
against Rosebery-avenue, by putting some vacant 
ground in order, and renovating the exposed walls 
of the houses which have remained against the line 
of the avenue. The new area will be added to the 
Green, and properly cared for. It forms part of the 
old Spa Fields, whereof the disused burial-ground, 
at the rear (south-east) of Exmouth-street, was 
opened, by the Association, as a children’s play- 
ground. 

SYER’S IMPROVED GAUGE. —This instrument is an 
improvement on the carpenters’ gauge hitherto in use 
in two or three particulars. The cutting blade being 
fitted into a metal cap on the end of the tool, instead 
of into the wood, can be placed much closer to the 
end, and the tool is thus in many cases more con- 
veniently formed for working with. By a screw se 
at the end the cutting blade can be set to the dept 
required, and it can also beset back so far as to 
leave only the point projecting, and thus enable the 
same tool to be used as both marker and cutter, 
instead of the workman having tocarry an additional 
tool tor marking. ‘The guide is of metal, and the 
handle of the tool is circular instead of D-shaped in 
section, the reason for which we are told is that the 
handle square-shaped on the under side always got 
rounded by wear, and the idea seems to have been 
that by rounding it at first this wear would be 
obviated. Other things being equal, the only 
difference would be that the round handle would 
wear flat instead of the flat handle wearing round. 
The new tool, however, is made of hard wood, and 
the metal cap gives it a good deal of extra strength ; 
a metal under-lining up to the guide would have 
made it still more lasting. It is however a very 
well-made tool in every other respect, and a great 
improvement on its predecessor. It is made and 
patented by Messrs. Syer & Co., of Finsbury. 





* See the Buider, December 5, 1891, and November 18 
last. 





CHURCH EXTENSION Society. — The Incor- 
porated Society for Promoting the Enlargement, 
Building, and Repairing of Churches and Chapels 
held its monthly meeting on Thursday week last, at 
the Society’s house, 7, Dean’s-yard, Westminster 
Abbey, S.W., Mr. Edward Hussey in the chair. 
Grants of money were made in aid of the following 
objects, viz. :—Building the new church of St. 
John’s, Pontyberem, near Llanelly, 100/. ; re- 
building the church of St. Kea, near Truro, 150/. ; 
and towards enlarging og otherwise improving 
the accommodation in the churches at Bucknell 
St. Peter, near Bicester, Oxon, 20/.; Wester- 
leigh St. James-the-Great, near Chipping Sodbury, 
20/, ; and Wolverton St. George-the-Martyr, Bucks, 
40/. Grants were also made from the Mission 
Buildings Fund towards building mission churches 
at Boughton-under-Blean St. Barnabas, near Favers- 
ham, 30/. ; Gateshead Fell St. John, 40/. ; Kingston- 
upon-Hull St. James, 20/.; and Waskerley, near 
Blackhill, Durham, 30/7. The following grants were 
also paid for works completed : — Wellingborough St. 
Barnabas, Northants, 150/.; Chippenham ‘St. 
Margaret, near Soham, Cambs., 35/. on account of 
a grant.of so/. ; Swalwell, Durham, 25/.; Stamford 
Brook St. Mary, Middlesex, 30/.; Bristol All 
Hallows, 25/.; and Gateshead St. Cuthbert, 25/. At 
this meeting a conference was held on the position 
of and space required for organs in churches. The 
following gentlemen from the Society's committee 
of honorary consulting architects were present :— 
Messrs. W. Bassett-Smith, James Brooks, Ewan 
Christian, T. Garner, 3B. Ingelow, J. T. 
Micklethwaite, J. P. Seddon, R. Norman Shaw, 
and Aston Webb, together with the following 
musicians :—Sir John Stainer, M.A., Mus. Doc. ; 
Professor J. F. Bridge, Mus. Doc.; Mr. E. H, 
Turpin, Mus. Doc. ; and Mr. T. C. Lewis. The 
question was referred to a sub-committee to draft 
suitable recommendations. 

THE APETHORPE ESTATE.—In a ‘‘ Note” on 
April 30, 1892, we gave a brief historical account of 
this property, which was to have been sold by 
auction that year, and for which Lord Westmorland 
refused a bid of 168,000/., at Peterborough, in 
October, 1892, The estate, either in its entirety or 
in lots has again been placed in the market for pur- 
chase by private treaty. In June, 1892, were 
offered for sale at Christie’s some of the art treasures 
of Apethorpe, er a portraits. and 
miniatures, a portrait of rge Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, by C. Jan Jens, and a portrait of 
Henry VIII., with a miniature of George, third Lord 
Bergavenny, both by Holbein. 

LIVERPOOL ENGINEERING Socirty,—The fort- 
nightly meeting of this Society was held in 
the Royal Institution, Colquitt-street, on the 
14th inst.,. Mr. H. Percy Boulnois, M.Inst.C.E., 
in the chair, when a paper was read by Mr, 
C. R. Bellamy, Superintendent of the Gas Depart- 
ment, Liverpool Corporation, on the ‘‘ Progress 
of the Science of Gas. Combustion,” in . which 
the author, after dealing with the magnitude of the 
gas industry in this country, involving an annual 
coal consumption of eleven million tons and pro- 
ducing an income of eighteen and a-half millions 
sterling, referred to the great waste of gas due to 
general ignorance of the simple laws governing gas 
combustion. The great economy was pointed out 
of using ‘‘ governor.’ burners, in which the consump- 
tion is permanently adjusted to the requirements of 
the burner, ensuring uniformity both of gas con- 
sumption and light. 
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MEETINGS. 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28. 

Carpenters’ Hall, Londen Wall (Free Lectures on 
Matters Connected with peg apaenes «A Roger 
— on ‘‘ Modern Institutions, Asylums, and Hospitals.” 

p.m. 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
Quarterly Meeting of the Directors. 8 p.m. 

THURSDAY, MARCH 29, 

Institution o Electrical Engineers.—(1) Continuation 
of discussion on Mr. W. M. Mordey’s paper on “ Parallel 
Working Through Long Lines.” (2) Papers by Professor 
W. E. Ayrton, F.R.S., Past-President, Mr. T. Mather. 
(3) Professor W. E. Ayrton, and Mr, C. S. Whitehead, 
M.A., on “‘The Best Resistance for the Receiving 
Instrument with a Leaky Telegraph Line.” 8 p.m. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 30, 


Architectural Association.—Discussion on the London 
Streets and Buildings Bill. 7.30 p.m. 


SatTurpay, Marc 3r. : 
Queen's College, Cork.—Mr. Arthur Hill on ‘‘ The 
History of Architecture.” XI. 3 p.m. a 
en he 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


Marcu 12.—By A. Richards: The residence. ‘‘ Stone 
Hall,” High-st., Wanstead, f., r. 70/., 800/.; ‘* Mount 
Pleasant,” f., 800%. ; a block of f. property, two houses and 





cottage, r. 85¢., 1,605/. 5 31, 32, en ti Camden-rd., 


u.t. 52 yrs., g.T. 124, 108., 17. 8ol.; B20. ; he Cottage,” 
Snaresbrook, u.t. 52 yrs., g.r. 354., 6601.—By Wagstaff &* 
Warman: 46, 48, 50, Southerton-rd., Hammersmith, u.t. 
I yrs., g.r. 184., 530¢.—By /.. Hrbdcrd & Sons: The 
(cab of “‘Godfrey’s Works,” Godfrey-st., Chelsea, u.t. 
13 yrs., 3007. ; 38, 40, 42, Willow Walk, Tottenham, u.t. 
78 yrs., g.r. 142. 12s. 6d., tool. ; 7o, Shacklewell Lane, 
Dalston, u.t. 34 yrs., g.r. 382.,r. Gol., 552.5 91, id 


a Lane, u.t. 8 yrs., g.r. 264, 40/.; a 
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COMPETITIONS. CONTRACT S—Continued. 
a Designs Architect, Surveyor, | Tenders 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whcm Required. ’ ’ to be 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums. a be on tnateaee. dolivered, 
Iteration of 
*Sewerage and Drainage Scheme ....+++++- South Stoneham R.8.A. desecene May 7 *Construction of New and A ; ; va 
®W orkhouse Infirmary....... seboobsee «se+| King’s Norton Union.. cecccces No date a roe So Seer testes sessadstn gg eee rte apa J.C. Melliss ..........| April 3 
try, Kensington ....| W. Weaver ...seeeees do. 
*Erection of Cottage, Hornchurch ........| St. Leonard’s Vestry, 
CONTRACTS. Shoreditch .......... ae Re a. April 4 
*Supply of Materials ......scccccecseess «ee+| Enfield Local Board .. | W. Kitteringham .... do. 
Rien *House at Infirmary ......cccsccsecssseces | aera ig heme ---- | A. & C. Harston ...... April 5 
: Architect, Surveyor *Infectious Diseases Hospital..... eeeeseee | Boro of Burton-upon- 
Mature of Work or Materials. | By whom Required. or Engineer, | |, *© 0° . Steen eect J. E.Swindlehurst....| do. 
| ‘ delivered Chapel and School Buildings, Ebbw Vale, 
GOR. . ccccvce-s lsgeseovononsesedasht R hen poe Lo id PRN Sa re . 
Pipe Sewers (3,200 WD cececencedocecece Reddis cal Board.. | T. M‘Callum.......... ‘ 
Road Meta eeeeee eeeee*eeeeeee eeeeeeeeeer Plymotith Corp. eereee J. Paton eeeree eeeeeeee Mar. 27 oFever tae ng &e. a Hospital the ae Met. Asylums Board. 7 A. & +a Harston ees be do. 
Paving, Channelling, &c. Hollins Grove..| Altrincham U.R.8.A. | J. McD. McKenzie.... do. Road |Improvements, Durnford-road, 
Gymnesium, Shelter, &c. Charlestown....| Salford Corporation .. | Oficial ......... eevee do. Mh i liethh Scheicdocsacaceheseacnae Southampton Corp. .. | W. B. G. Bennett .... | April 10 
Rag and Block Stone, Rochester..........| District Commrs. of *Construction of Main Sewer, &c. ........ St. Helen’s Corp. ....|G.J.C. Broom ...... April 11 
Sewers vse eevers ° do. Mar. 28 *Four Shops, Kingston-on-Thames ........| eeeeeees F. & W. Stocker ...... April 12 
Road Materials (various) ..... senstevees -| Malling(Kent)U.R.8.A./ J. Ennals ...... treees do. SEienE GSES, AMMEUR . vob occccoscocceccoee West London Sch. Dist.| Official’ .......0..s00 | “do. 
Paving Materials, &C, ....+++++. ++++»| Darwen Corporation.. | Wm. Stubbs..... pees do. || *Construction of Aqueduct, &€.........++8. Birmingham Corp..... Jas. Mansergh......+- | April 25 
*Road Works eeeeeeeeeeee Settee etoeeeeteee Mile End Old Town j *Block of Schools LIOR APSE BPN ES ES Tottenham School Bad. E. H. L. Barker mudd No date 
Vestry ....+---+00-+. J.M. Knight ........ do. | Four Shops, &c. Holbeck, Leeds.......... OE ES. ree ee | do. 
Wooden Pier, Dartmouth Harbour ....../ Dartmouth Pier Co. School Buildings, Ford ............sss.0. Devonport School Bd.| Hine & Odgers........| do. 
: Bn Ae aaa PE ieee sosetooecessid | Ea SS ew Road, Clydach Vale, Cardiff ........| eweseees Maddox & Bon........ | de. 
Portland Cemen , &e, eereeeee eeeeeeeeeeee ymou rp. eeerer . eo eeeeee . » Yead  . k alsa iat Se aS ee 7, .& q ealey Bn oO. 
*Sanitary Improvements at Workhouse ..| Westminster Union J. Waldram & Son.... do. Canes Seen, CA, Seens 
*Boiler House, Neepsend Station .......... os Uni i ain ntianetes ee BLI Pp INTM ENTS, 
*New Buildings, Liquor Tanks, &c. Grimes- = ‘ PU Cc AP O 
coes Reaianeee aves’ iscuihammbon. "(mani x Sichool Ba, | A. F Gutteridge Api “ee eae | Applica 
8 uildings, near Southampton .... roo 00 > o Be cocsece | - 
Altcostiene, wy School Buildings, Glyn Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. tions toe 
Si. TOD a ccance endesecetecnens .-| Upper Neath Sch. Bd, | T. C. Wakeling ...... do. | | be in. 
New Railway Lines, Poulton .......+. eee — 2 age & L. me 1 
. . HY. + e008 eocseeeceelesece . | : ’ 
TTTTTT TTT TT cccccecccs berwell V oe do. *District Surveyor ......sseeeesseeeeeeeees| Lancashire C.0. ....+. | 2000, &C.  secceeeeeeee,| April 2 
m po tat ag Sewer suiting licen ccccccsecce _ 4 — do. April 3 *Surveyor for Sewage Works ......++++++ Windsor Town Council eeepesce No date 








"hose marked with an Asterisk (*) are advertised in this number. Competitions, p.iv. Contracts, pp. iv., vi., and vill. Public Appointments, pp. xviii. and xix. 





f. land, Half Mile-lane, Northwood, 257.—By J/ud/ett, 
Booker &* Co.: F.g.r. of 23¢., Pembridge-gardens, Bays- 
water, reversion in 59 yrs., 7554; 36, Westbourne-st., 
Pimlico, u.t. 27 yrs., g.r. 52, 310/.; 20, Johnson-pl, u.t. 
o yrs., g.r. 82, r. 464, 3152.3; 69 to 73, Parma-cres., 
attersea, u.t. 86 yrs., g.r. 32/. 108., r. 140/., 1,225¢. 
MARCH 13.—By Brodie, Timbs, & Co.: ‘‘ Southwood 
Hall,” Highgate, and 4 acres, sold before auction.—By 
Rogers, Chapman, & Co.: 56, York-ter., Regent’s-pk., 
u.t. 27 yrs., g.r. 21/., 6007. ; 47, Gloucester-rd., Warwick- 
Sq., U.t. 43 yrs., g.r. 12/., 7501.—By Thurgood & Martin: 
167, High-st., Shoreditch, f., r. 957., 1,900l.; 52, Hoxton- 
st., f., r. 50/., 8307. ; fig.r. of 21d. 6s., Rockliffe-st., City- 
rd., reversion in 30 yrs., 745¢.; f.g.r. of 267. 10s., ditto in 
46 yrs., 7752. ; f.g.r. of 77¢. 1o0s., ditto in 45 yrs., 4,3354 3 
f.g.r. of 197. 10s., Graham-st., ditto in 43 yrs., 6550. 
Marcu 14.—By /. A. Trythall: 768, High-rd., 
Tottenham, u.t. 93 yrs., g.r. 152. 15s., r. 63/., 520/.—By 
Collier & Henderson: “‘ Bay Villa,” East Barnet-rd., f., 
sold before auction.—By Fudler, Horsey, Sons, & Cassell: 
6, 8, 12, to 22 even, Caroline-st., Camden Town, u.t. 45 yrs., 
g.r. 16l., 2,260/.—By F. Joliy & Co.: 145, Oxford-st., u.t. 
4k yrs., gr. 400/., r. 7587. 148., 4407. ; 402, Oxford-st., u.t. 
8 yrs., g.r. 50l., r. 250/., gsol. ; Sta and 53, 2. li 
Camden Town, u.t. 12 yrs., g.r. 504, r. 190/., 690/.—By 
Dunn & Soman: 510, Caledonian-rd., Holloway, u.t. 
48 yrs., g.r. rol. 1ros., r. 45/., 3802. ; 30, Lowman-rd., u.t. 
7o yrs., g.r. 62., r. 30/., 280/. ; i.g.r. of 152. 15s., Isledon-rd., 
u.t. 48 yrs., g.r. 72. 10s., 135¢.; i.g.r. of 12¢., Citizen-rd., 
u.t. 48 yrs., g.r. 54. 110/.—By Lees & Burchell (at Redhill): 
35, 37, Holmesdale-rd., Reigate, f., 5907. ; 30, Glover’s-rd., 
f., r. 252. 3007.; “* Brandon” and “ Norfolk” Villas, 
St. John’s-rd., Redhill, f., 7052. ; 58, Station-rd., u.t. 
50 yrs., g.r. 10., 480. 


MARCH 15.—By Jones, Lang & Co.: 147, Croydon rd., 
Anerley, u.t. 82 yrs., g.r. 152., r. 552., 5007. ; 149, Croydon- 
rd., u.t. 82 yrs., g.r. 15¢., r. 522. 10S., 5004, ; 153, Croydon- 
rd., u.t. 82 yrs., g.r. 152., r. 522. 105., 4352—By W. W. 
Jenkinson: 56, Masbro’-rd., North Kensington, f. 370/.— 
By Beadel, Wood & Co. : 70, Park-rd., Peckham, u.t. 45 
yrs., g.r. 82. 12s., r. 30/., 2001.—By Newbon & Co. : 14, 16, 
High-st., Eltham, f.,r. 412. 12s., 2952. ; 93, Umfreville-rd., 
Harringay, u.t. 98 yrs., g.r. 7/., 2507. ; 1 to 4, Gruneison- 
rd., Finchley, u.t. 84 yrs., g.r. 20/., 2402.3; 1 to 4, 
Brownlow-rd., u.t. 84 yrs., g.r. 20/., 2657. ; 23, Albany-rd., 
Stroud Green, u.t. go yrs., g.r. 1ol., 6702.3; 41 to 44, 
Morpeth-rd., Victoria-pk., u.t. 60 yrs., g.r. 24/., 
goo/.; 16, Stavordale-rd., Highbury, u.t. 82 yrs. 
g.r. 82, r. 422, 4302.3 29, 31, 33, Witherington-rd 
u.t. OZ yrs., g.r. 244. 7s. 6d. r. 130¢., 1,0352.; 58, 
Witherington-rd, u.t. 91 yrs., g.r. 72. 5s., r. 447., 3557.-—By 
H. J. Bliss & Sons: ¥.g.r. of 382., Ivydale-rd. and Linden 
Grove, Nunhead, reversion in 95 yrs., 9552. ; 27, Gamuel-rd., 
Walthamstow, f., 160/.; Chapel premises, Maude-rd., u.t. 
86 yrs., g.r. 32, r. 202., 1952. ; 28, Tasman-rd., Stockwell, 
a - yrs., g.r. 5/., f. = es 14, gee fey 8 

ackney, u.t. 59 yrs., g.r. 62. , r. 342, 350/.3 169, 
Morning Lane, f., 200/. ; 45, 47, 49) ittsdate-st., u.t. 56 
yrs., g.r. 5/., 5354; fi.g.r. of 354, Priory-rd., Lambeth, 
reversion in 41 yrs., 1,410/.; 61, 63, 65, Grove-st., 
Edmonton, f., 400/.—By Stimson & Sons: F. factory 
premises, Manor Grove, Old Kent-rd., and 1, Woodland 
Cottages, r. r15/. 128., 1,000/.; 2, 3, 5 to 11, Woodland 
Cottages, f., 740/.; ror, 106, and 145, Ormside-st., f., 
r. 872., 7902. ; 41, 43, Ormside-st., u.t. 16 yrs., g.r. 10d, 48.4 Fr. 
74/., 2502. ; 28, 30, Manor Grove, u.t. 71 yrs., g.r. 42., 2502.3 
7, 9, 11, Kenwood-av., New Cross, u.t. 8oyrs., g.r. 142. 55., 
2702. ; 36, 38, 40, Downes-st., Pec » U.t. 69 yrs., g.r. 
18¥., 1507. ; 51, 53, Gloucester-rd., u.t. 60 yrs., g.r. 15/., Fr. 
872., 4201.5 1, 2, 3, Nichol-st., Haggerston, f., 1752. ; 
17, Kennington Park Gardens, Kennington, u.t. 69 yrs., 
g.r. 7/., 1. 424., 3504.5 1.g.r. of 452., Sultan-st., Camberwell, 
u.t. 71 yrs., g.r. 154., 480/.; i.g.r. of 452, Hollington-st., 
u.t. 71 yrs., g.r. 154, 480/.—By Wilkinson, Son, & Weich 
(at Brighton): 67, Buckingham-rd., Brighton, f.,r. 40l-, 
790/. ; 19, Guildford-rd., f., 1,0502. ; 20, uildford-rd., es 
630%. ; 25, St. George’s-ter., f., 
Hove, f., 47 

Marcu 16.—By J. and R. Kemp & Co.: 12, Albany- 
st., Regent’s Pk., and stabling, u.t. 28 yrs., g.r. 187, 18s., 
r. 130/., 1,100/.; No. 108, Great Portland-st., u.t. 14 . 
g.r. 30/., r. 100/., 250/.—By Baker &* Sons: 40, Crayford - 
rd., Holloway, u.t. 73 yrs., g.r. 72, r. 382, 40od.; 18, 
Darvill-rd., Stoke Newington, u.t. 81 yrs., g.r. 52. 10S., ¥ 
322., 3407. ; 13, Westbourne-rd., Forest Hill 
&-r tol, 138. od., r. 572. 10s., 5652.3 65, 67, 


u.t. 78 yrs. 
Ledbury-rd., 


800l. ; 35, Lower Market-st., |: 











Bayswater, u.t. so yrs., g.r. 141., r. 952, 5252.5 i.g.r. of 
40/., Ledbury-rd., u.t. 50 yrs., g-r. 14/., 4407. 


[Contractions used in these Lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
round-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; ig.r. for 
improved ground-rent; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent ; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; 1, for leasehold ; e.r. for 
estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per 
annum ; yrs. for years; st. for street. ; rd. for road ; sq. for 
uare; pl. for place; ter. for terrace cres. for crescent ; 


yd. for yard, &c.] 


























PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 
TIMBER. TIMBER (continued). 
Greenheart, — ee lai Satin, + Rico gk —_ 
Teak, E.. g-joad shel 0! Walnut, Italian ... 3% o/o/7 
uo S.ft.cu 2 2 
Ash, Canada load als/0 4/o/o METALS. 
, O,cecsecece 2/50 350 I n— , in Scot- 
Elm, do. ........ g/10/o 4/15/0 es reece ton 2/2/10 o/o/o 
Fir, Dantsic, &c. 1/s/o 2/10/0| par Welsh, 
Oak, do. .....+.. 2/10/0 4/15/0 ndon ........ s/17/6 6/o/o 
Cana eeeeeces 5/10/0 qlofo Do. do. at works 
Pine, Canada red 2/r10/o g o/o in Wales.... «. . 8/716 s/xolo 
Do. Yellow .... 2/10/0 4/15/90 | no Staffordshire, 
Lath, Dantsic,fath 4/ro/o $/10/0| “in tondon .... 6/o/o 6/x0/0 
St. Petersburg.. s/o/o 6/10/0| CopprR — British 
ainscot, Riga, ' e and ingot 43/s/o 43/15/o 
BG., SOM occccce - aslo 4/ — Best selected .. 44/o/o 45/o/o 
Odessa, crown....  2/5/o 4/z0/0 Sheets, strong... 52/o/o o/o/o 
Deals, Finland Chili. bars ...... 41/6/3 41/11/3 
and & rststd 100 © 8/o/o 10/10/0 | vet; OWMETALIb 0/o/4$ 0/0/5 
eeeeee 10/0 ° ° 4 
ce febos 7 Oo  ggtgghmng 9/3/9 9g/s/o 
rst yellow .... zo/o/o r3/t0/0| byands......... . gislo 9/716 
Do. 2nd yellow 38/0 9/0/09) Sheet, 
Do. white...... 8/100 31/00] & Ibs. per aq. f 
wedish....... ° 10/0 16/10,0 
White Sea...... Solo x6'0/0| Pine hy '""* an/solo ola 
Canada, Pine 1st 22/10'0 29/10/o | 7 1 nC "English 
Do. do. and.... x7/o/o 18/10/0 | “ cheet........ton 19/t0/o o/o/o 
Do. do. 3rd, &c. g/ro/o 10/5/90! Vieille Mon- 
Do. Spruce, rst g/o/o x1/o/o tagne ...... eal olo 
or © pein G10) qixojo | Aocetnane 2 68/ ai “Colalé 
eeeereeeeee ‘ t e I2 2 
New Brunswick 6/o/o 7/s/0| English Ingots., 73/0/o 73/10/0 
eee nes all kinds § 3/0/o 15/o/o Banca ie — eee 7a y ea 
sq., 1 in. prep. ain Ne Billiton ........ €9/o/o 69/10/0 
rst eeeeeeeeeaeene o/I0/0 I oO 
Do. and....... - 09/6 o/ts/6 OILS. 
Otherqualities— o/s/o 0/70} Linseed ..... ton 20/o/o o/o/o 
, Cuba.. ft. 3 /4% | Cocoanut, Cochin 29/o/o c/o/c 
Honduras, &c. / /4% | Do. Ceylon ..... + 23/10/0 23'15/0 
Mahogany, Cuba (3% 6 |) , Lagos...... 2410/0 o/o/o 
St. Domingo, Rapeseed, English 
c av. ‘3 1/6 BEND ovcccvese ve 21/ro/o 22/o/0 
Mexican do, do, 13 /4 | Do. brown..... es» 20/0/90 ofolo 
Tobasco do. do, a /6 | Cottonseed ref.... 19/15/0 21/10/o 
Honduras do. .. / /s} | Oleine...... eesese 22/0/0 24/0/0 
Box, Turkey ton 4/o/o 1 jojo peeing. U.S. <4/o/o s/o/o 
Rose, Rio........  8/o/o 1Bloyo Do. refined ...... s/o/o 12/0,0 
M eeeeeeeece glojo 17/o/0 TAR ome Stockholm 
Satin, barrel 0/23/0 o/o/o 
coscccesee O/0/§ ofzi2 Archangel...... o/z1/0 o/o/o 











TENDERS. 


{Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 


not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays.) 





BEXHILL.—For the erection of new Local Board Offices, 
Bexhill, Mr. Hy. Ward, architect, Hastings :— 


ES 


BRIGHTON.—For the construction of a swimming bath and 
incidental work, North-road, for the Town Council. Mr. Francis 


J. C. May, C.E., Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Brighton. 
uantities by Surveyor :— 
layfair & Toole.......... Mae) Px PURGES 2 oéacsnscsvcis cc's £6,057 
V. P. Freeman ......00.. 6,336 | Sattin & Evershed........ 5,830 
Wilkinson Bros. .......... 6,107 | J. Longley & Co., Crawley* 5,6: 
W. A. Field & Co......... 608g 1 C.F, TERED cccccccccccces 5,556 
* Accepted. 





BRYNMAWR (Wales).—For the erection of two shops and 


hotel, Beaufort-street, for Mr. E. Pegler. Mr. Edwia Foster, 


architect, Abergavenny. Quantities supplied :— 

Be Ge EER tn co nccneees EF rrr £2,645 
Hatherly & Carr ........ 2,827| J. D. Williams .......... 2,550 
W. Lissaman., juny *..... 2,7509|T. S. Foster, Aber- 

D. C. Jones & Co. ...... 2,725] gavenny (accepted).... 2,495 








BURY (Lancs ).—For taking down and rebuilding the ‘* Quarry‘ 
man’s” Inn, Crowwoods, Edenfield, for Mr. no. Baxter. Mr. 
Thos, Nuttall, architect, 12, Market-street, Bury. Quantities by 
architect :— 


Thompson & Brierley..£1,015 o| Pilling & Hallwell ...... £876 0 
George Hanson........ 945 18| J. & H. Wolstenholme .. 805 o 
Moore BroS......s.se0e 938 o| Platt & Castle, Rams- 

Ormerod Ashworth... Sr Ot BOGE” 9 scceccscevens 8é0 0 


* Accepted. 





COLCHESTER.—For the execution of certain building works. 
Whitehouse and Cuckoo farms, Mile End, for the Corporation, 
Mr. Herbert Goodyear, C.E., Borough Engineer, Stanwell-street, 


Colchester :— 
pM dcconcccecee eeee 117 0] A. Whenb, Colchester 
Geo. Sansom......eesees III IO PREREBEBED cc ccccccices 0 





DUNS (Berwickshire).—Accepted for the erection of police- 
station, &c, for the Berwickshire County Council. Mr. Jerdan, 
architect, 12, Castle-street, Edinburgh. Quantities by Messrs. 
Lorimer & Fairbairn :— 


Mason-work.—James Couper, Gavinton ........ 685 10 o 
Foiner-work.—George Bowmaker, Kirkliston .. 389 19 0 
Plumber-work.—George Young, Duns .......... 139 13 7 
Slater-work.—George Fortune, Duns............ 37 2 1 
Plaster-work.—John Baird & Son, Edinburgh .. 110 o o 





EGREMONT (Cumberland).—Accepted for the erection of 
four public slaughter houses, for the Local Beard. Mr. G. Boyd, 
C.E., 33. Queen-street, Whitehaven :— 





GREAT WAKERING (Essex).—For additions and alterations to 

the Great Wakering Board Schools, Essex, for the Wakering 

U.D. School Board. Mr. Walter J. Wood, architect, 1, Finsbury- 

circus, and Southend. Quantities by Messrs. Bushell & Crosier 
22, Great James-street, Bedford-row. W.C. : 

G. Bulford............4437 11 o| G. Burgess & Railey, 

G. Burgess & Wiggins 356 15 3| Great Wakering* ..£325 19 0 
Gy VERIEB. ccccccccode 329 Io oO * Accepted, 








HANWORTH.—For the re-decoration of, with sundry additions 


to, the Rookeries, Hanworth Park, for Mr. Wm. Whiteley. Mr. W 
Wonnacott, architect, 1c6, Lancaster-road, W. :— 

Geo. Bowles........ £1,450 o| J. F. Collinson, Ted- 

A. W. Yates ........ 1,437 10| dington*............ £1,220 oO 
Wc SERED . cavccece 1,388 15 * Accepted. 








HARROW-ON-THE-HILL. — For new shops and _ premises 
over in High-street, Harrow-on-the-Hill, for Mr. {. Bradley Smith. 
Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clarke, architect, 63, Bishopsgate-street, 


_ i 
W. B. Walker, Harrow .....0. secssesscesseees $2,075 0 0 
[No competition. } 





Pee —Ascopted for the erection of the Church of St. Francis 
of Assisi, Holbeck, Leeds. Mr. Jno. Kelly, architect, Imperial 
uildings, Leeds :— 
Excavating, Bricklaying and Masons work.— 

m. Barber, ds 








Extra for 

ressings. 
A. H. White PREP em ecoreserenessestennesses 3,257 . £230 
Moon & BB ccwmocccsercestdcceccsoveccces 3,240 eeee 270 
Taylor PE oscseccocss eeeeee eeeece 3.179 es 243 
Snow SRC EEEHP SHEE SEEERE SESE EEBEEES® 3,113 eee 234 
Jenkins SPCC ES SHeeeSsereeesesesebesdtessee 3,975 eeee 256 
Thomas eeee e8448 Seeeoeaeeseteeeseeeeeeeee 3,044" Se 273 
Padgham & Hutchinson ........sesssesees 3030 seve 226 

* Accept 








BRADFORD (Yorks).—F or the supply of 1,8co tons mild steel 
pipes yr deed the Compoes Ginn. Mr. Jas. Watson, C.E., Water- 
work's , Town Hall, Bradford: 





Th ‘ St 
| bes. F a = Co., .J.imited, Spring-hill, 


kn eenecesdbeseconnscs poet 2,500 0 O 
Slaters’ work.—John Atkinson & Son, Leeds .. 386 ° 0 
Carpenter and fFoiners’ work.—Wm. Mason & 
Mls IDOED ovevscbeccnceescecctssceceees teoce 2,075 0 © 
Plumbing and Glazing work.—Joseph Anty, 
WEED .cocceseccescaccdhgeevevcnacecpeces °° 
Plasterers’ work.—Cooper & Mason, Stockton- 
ONn-TeeS....e00. ddd td dete ee ee 178 0 is) 
Painters’ work.—A, Bateman, Leeds .......... 4413 0 





LLANISHEN (Wales).—For the erection of school buildings 
additions to house, &c., for the Rev. W. Dovey. Messrs, Kempson 
& Fowler, architects, 16, High-sireet, Cardiff :— y, 

643 0 


Sein ean & Co,.« Lae o o| W 0 


> 





1794 CONSP' crcccssvvvverseveee + 420,568 3 


. Cox eeeeeeeeeeeeee 
illiams Bros......... 5 Cox & Bardo, Bedford- 
Powell & Mansfield... 647 0 o| street, Cardiff*..., 613 13 8 
* Accepted, 





Mascens work.—H.J. Doloughan, Egremont, 

TD 26 uiiebes deans cheneedats es ce caiiesnve 251 3 10 
Carpenter and Foiners’ work.—J. Martindale, 

SC URENOOE, CANOE, » cccccccedcccccccoccces 58 9 5S 
Slaters’ work.—J. B. Whitfield, Worthington 57 ° o 
Painters’ work.—J. W. Towerson, Egremont, 

SEINE nadesenbencidecedees sebeecsense cece 10 5 0 
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